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THE BEAUTIFUL POETESS. 
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SELECTIONS. 





BY MORRIS MATTSON, 


That part of the Njary,; whence this history or ad- 
venture is taken, commences as follows—“Come,” 
said Fitzgeorge, (and 1am glad my companion had as 
fashionable a name,) “come, and let us take a turn in 
the park.” 

“With all my heart,” I replied. 
course?” 

“Oh, to be sure, that is the fashionable promenade, 

you know.” 
” In a short time we were at the place in question, and, 
| will remark, that this, of all others, is my favorite re- 
sort. There is a quiet beauty reigning over it, that 
steals like a pleasant dream, almost insensibly upon 
my feelings. It was near the middle of May. The 
grass was springing luxuriantly from the earth; and 
the young leaves were coming forth, and dancing joy- 
ously in the breeze, and the fresh blossoms were just 
beginning to lend their sweetness to the air. There 
too, were the snowy and graceful swans, leaping and 
sporting on the silvery bosoin of the water—and the 
wide and extended gravel walks, contrasting beauti- 
fully with the green sward; and groups of shrubbery 
heré and there tastefully interspersed, to lend enchant- 
ment to the scene. We seated ourselves under a clus- 
ter of trees near the middle of the park, and sought 
umusement in looking at the crowd, that was moving 
constantly before us. All classes—the high, the lbw— 
the rich, the poor—the proud, the humble—were ming- 
ling in one common mass; each, in his own favorite 
pursuit; and the wily pickpocket, probably, as happy 
in the anticipation of his success, as the lordly Bishop, 
with his powdered wig, and gold headed cane, dream-~ 
ing of tithes, or perchance, another benefice. 

‘Here a long dialogue ensues between Fitzgeorge 
and Mr. Ulric, upon political subjects, which I have 
seen proper to omit. The former, being an English- 
man, was highly aristocratical in his opinions, while 
the latter, having adopted America as his country, was 
a stern republican; therefore, their discourse could have 
but little interest for the general reader. A more fa- 
vorite topic is introduced; but I regret that it was 
canvassed in so briefa manner. The Diary again com- 
mencesi— 

“What think you of Bulwer, as a novelist?” asked 
Fitzgeorge, in that abrupt manner that was so peculiar 
to him, 

“He is without a rival in the representation of liber- 
tinism.” 

“Has he a great reputation in America?” 

“Even surpassing that acquired at home, for slaves 
always caricature the politeness of their masters.” 

“There goes the bell at Westminster Abbey!” ex- 
claimed Fitzgeorge, rising suddenly to his feet. “It 
strikes five. We must go, or the gates will be shut 
upon us.” 

“Pray be serted amoment. You are a connoisseur 
in beauty, lam told. What think you of yonder face? 
Finely moulded, you must confess; but full of melan- 
choly. What an exquisite form! See how majesti- 
cally she moves!” 

“You are jesting. I sce no one that answers the de- 
scription.” 

“Ah, she is behind the shrubbery. Look! Now she 
has turned the corner. What a beautiful creature!” 


“St. James’s of 


Fitzgeorge blushed deeply, and turned aside his! 


head. She, too, in approaching, observed him. <A 
deep crimson overspread her hitherto pallid and marble 
features; and as she quickly veiled her expressive and 
glowing face, I could not but observe that her lips qui- 


vered with an expression of the most withering scorn| 


and contempt. She passed on with a hurried step. 


“You seem to have known each other?” I observed. 

“You do me too much honor,” replied Fitzgeorge, 
somewhat sneeringly. 

We separated for the evening, and in the absence of 
the gentleman, we will say something of his history, 


Briefly then, he was the younger son of an old Earl, 
who, by his extravagance, had little else than his title 
left, io secure him the favorable attention of the fash- 
ionable world. The son inherited all the infirmities of 
his father. He was haughty, extravagant, jealous and 
vindictive in temper, and moreover, was remarkably 
fond of good wine, and good dinners. This must suf- 
fice. 

A week had passed away. The shades of evening 
were closing in upon the world. The air, for the sea- 
son, was extremely cold and chilly. I was returning 
on a ramble from Hackney, where I had been visiting 
some friends. It was growing late. The streets were 
almost deserted. I was in the neighborhood of St. 
Paul's; to me, in the night time, the most gloomy and 
melancholy spot in London, The wind was whistling 
mournfully in its turrets. The outline of an approach- 
ing figure was partly revealed by the dim and shadowy 
light of the scattering lamps. It was a female. She 
was dressed in black, and her face entirely concealed 
by a large bonnet. She moved along with a slow and 
uncertain step. She came near me. Her steps fal- 
tered—she stopped. 

“Pray, good gentleman, will you——.” The words 
died upon her lips, and sne fell back. I caught her in 
my arms. A ray of light fell upon her features. It 
was she whom] had seen in the park, of whom Fitz- 
george had spoken so disdainfully. Her face was 
deadly pale. She opened her eyes, and they glared 
wildly upon me. Her almost inanimate form received 
new life and strength, and she sprang upon her feet. 

“You know me?” she said, with a feartul energy, that 
almost made me shudder, 

“Am I right?” she continued, grasping me firmly by 
the arm. Fearful that I might wound her feelings still 
more deeply, I protested that 1 had never before seen 
her. 

“Nay,” she said, “do not trifle with me. You have 
found me in the act of asking charity, ‘Tell me truly, 
if you have no recollection of me?” I satisfied her, 
misgivings at the expense of truth. 

“Then it is well,” she said ina low voice, “I am too! 
proud for the world. I would have rid myself of its mi-| 
series, but that there is one who claims my protection.” | 

“And who is that?” LT inquired. 

“An infant sister. It was for her that I resolved to 
beg, and, oh, how bitter the thought! It was hard to’ 
see her little cheek blanched, and her lips ask for bread, 
when there was none to give,”—and here she burst into 
tears. I slipped my purse into her hand. At first she 
refused to accept it; but I urged it upon her, and at 
length she consented to retain it, acknowledging the| 
kindness with a thousand thanks. I need not say that 
her situation excited in me a deep interest. That she! 
was known to Fitzgeorge, was sufficiently obvious; 
and moreover, she was fearful I recollected having seen, 
j her in the park, and would make known to him my ad- 
| venture. It was also evident, from the deep struggle 
with her feelings, that it was her first attempt at soli- 
| citing alms. ‘The mystery, with the true spirit of ad- 
venture, | was anxious to unravel. I therefore respect- 
fully ofiered to accompany her home. She thanked 
ime, but peremptorily refused, She went on her way. 
lL resolved to follow her, and, if possible, to discover 
‘her retreat. I hope I shall be pardoned for my imper- 
| tinent curiosity. She had now reached a remote and 
solitary part of thetown. She turned up a dark street 
|or alley, in which there was a feeble light burning at a 
\window. She went in. I passed along on the oppo- 
jsite side. She had purchased a loaf of bread, and was 
| again ia the street. She continued her way, tor nearly 
a quarter of a mile, Again she passed into a narrow 
jand gloomy way. The hovels on either side were al- 
most crumbling to the ground. A door grated back 
on its hinges, and she glided in. I stood at the thresh- 
old. All was silent. A moment, and a light broke 
peste the crevice of thedoor. Ilookedin. A little 
girl was stretched on a wretched pallet of straw. When 
she saw the light, she arose, pale and feeble. The 
loaf of bread, which had just been purchased, was lying | 
upon a small stand. Her little hands clasped it in an 
\ecstacy of joy; and her lips covered it with kisses. It 





‘welfare; for which I am ata loss to account. 


was broken, and she eat—hurriedly, greedily: for fam- 
ine was preying rapidly upon her. Her sister did not 
partake. She raised a morsel to her lips, and replaced 
it again on the table. She knelt down in silent prayer, 
and raised her hands and eyes imploringly to heaven. 
Never before did I behold such a purity of heart, and 
holiness of soul—such a firm reliance on the goodness 
and providence otf God, for succor and support. The 
scene was more than I could endure: my eyes filled 
with tears; and after marking the location of the street, 
I hurried home, but net without a determination to re- 
turn at a fitting period, 

The next day | called upon Fitzgeorge. I rallied 
him about the girl we had seen in the park, for the pur- 
pose of gleaning some knowledge of her history. He 
angrily protested that he knew nothing of her, and so 
ended my interrogations. | made many inquiries about 
her in the street in which she lived; but the only in- 
formation I received, was, that they knew nothing of 
her, except that she was known by the name of Emily, 
and had resided in that neighborhood two or three 
months. I frequently set out with the intention of cal- 
ling upon her; but strange to tell, my courage as often 
fuiled me. 1 summoned new resolution, I opened the 
door and stood before her. She started back, 

“You know me then?” she at length spoke, “and 
have followed me to this abode of poverty and wretch- 
edness? Fitzgeorge has told you who Lam?” 

I told her | had certainly interrogated him upon the 
subject, but that he positively assured me he knew no- 
thing of her—and here a look of scorn passed over her 
features. | added, that I had come to learn the secret 
of her misfortune, (if she chose to entrust me with it,) 
from her own lips, and, as far as lay in my power, to 
render her my assistance. 

“Experience,” she said, “young as I am, has already 
taught me to distrust the world—and while I must ae- 
knowledge your apparent generosity, heretofore, as well 
as now, | must frankly tell you that I have a doubt as to 
your motives. Pardon me, I do not mean to offend. 
My situation requires that I should be thus explicit, 
Desperate as my circumstances are, I am not to be 
made the dupe of any pretended kindness, or show of 
benevolence. You have manifested an interest in my 
I am an 
utter stranger to you, and yet you have proffered me 
your assistance, while those, whom I thought I could 
rely upon as my friends, have wickedly and basely de- 
serted me. You say you have come to learn the secret 
of my misfortune; but you have already heard it from 
Fitzgeorge.” : 

“You wrong me,” I replied, somewhat warmly. 

“I could believe you, but that you pledged me falsely 
at our last interview.” 

“| desefve your censure,” I replied, “but I did not 
wish to inflict an additional wound upon your already 
too deeply lacerated heart. As to Fitzgeorge, he did 
not intimate that he even knew you, nor did I say any 
thing of having seen you, subsequently to yout Seas 
through the park. You question my motives for thus 
calling upon you. Heaven is my witness if I am actu- 
ated by any seliish motive. I must confess that I fol- 
lowed you to this solitary abode. I witnessed the joy 
of your little and almost famished sister, when she par- 
took of the bread you had newly purchased; and | saw 
you kneel in an attitude of prayer, and pour forth your 
heart in silent worship to heaven for its mercies.” She 
covered her face with her hands, and for a long time 
wept aloud. The violence of her grief subsided; and 
ler mind relaxed into a calm and settled composure. 
I prevailed upon her to relate the history of her life. 
She commenced, nearly as follows:— 

“My father was a native of Germany; but came at 
an early age to England, where he eventually married, 
and entered into business. His only relation was a 
brother, who went to seek his fortune in India; hut has 
not been heard of for many years. My mother died 
soon after the birth of my younger sister; and thus we 
were left almost alone in the world. 

“My father was very successful in his different mer- 
cantile speculations—wealth accumulated upon him; 
and in a few years he was known as the rich banker in 
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—— street. His house became the centre of gaiety 
and fashion. Among those who had formed a particu- 
lar intimacy with him, was the Earl of , who had 

uandered hjs fortune in extravagance and dissipation. | 

e had two sons, the younger of whom, Fitzgeorge, 
he destined to be my husband. This would have given) 
him an opportunity to monopolize a portion of my fa-| 
ther’s wealth. I saw the shallow artifice, but was pre- 
vailed upon to acquiesce in the proposal, Fitzgeorge’ 
was almost daily in attendance upon me. Our nuptials | 
were to have been celebrated in a few months. Owing 
to a combination of circumstances, of which you have 
no doubt heard, my father suddenly became a bankrupt. 
His wealth passed away like a shadow. His friends, | 
one by one, deserted him; nay, even those who had 
courted his society, did not now come forward to offer 
him consolation. The shock was more than he could | 
endure. His sunken eye and hectic cheek showed too, 
plainly, that he was rapidly wearing away. Ina short. 
time he died—neglected and broken hearted. The last 
remnants of his property were brought to the hammer, | 
and even then his ‘gaping creditors’ seemed unsatisfied. | 
I saw too truly, how critical was to be my situation. | 
Fitzgeorge I was ready to release from his engagement, | 
for my affections had never been given to him; but) 
what was my astonishment, when I found he did not} 
even deign to come within the shadow of my desolation. | 
Thus it is with the world. In prosperity, we are al-| 
most stifled with the blandishments of craven hearted 
sycophants; in adversity, we find ourselves wanderers 
upon the earth, without afriendora home, I possessed 
a proud and unbending spirit. I frequently heard of 
the sympathy of those, who had once professed to be) 
my friends, but this was the only offering of their hearts. 
I was resolved to stand aloof from thein all, and gain’ 
ny subsistence in an independent manner. My youn-| 
ger sister was dependent upon me for support, and with 
her I repaired to another part of London, 
a new name—took apartments, and advertised to give | 
lessons in music, Day after day, with an aching heart, | 
did I wait for some inquiries to be made as to my abil- 











the last page—my poetry had been rejected. Need I 
attempt to describe the burning a of soul that I 
experienced at that instant—my hopes blasted—the 
strange delusions of my fancy turned into mockery, and 
poverty staring me in the face? Ah, sir, this is a sad 
world!” and here the tears began to steal down her 
pallid cheeks. “My last farthing was expended, and my 
little sister was crying for bread. She had tasted no 
food for the last twentyfour hours. ‘The idea of beg- 
ging was repulsive to my feelings—I could not endure 
the thought. One of my father’s domestics had lately 


married, and opened a small shop near Doctors’ Com-| 


mons, I set out in pursuit of him, determined to make 
known my misfortunes. I was at his door, ready to 
present myself before him; but could not accomplish 
the task. Why it was I do not know. 
home. My sister was still crying for something to 
eat. I resolved again to return to my late father’s 
good and faithful servant, and tell him my tale of 
wretchedness and wo, whatever anguish of spirit it 
might cost me. It was night. I hurried along the 
streets, not heeding whither I went. I had traveled 
far out of my way. I wandered on, and at length 
found myself near St. Paul's. The bell tolled eleven. 
I felt the most indescribable horror, It seemed like the 
death knell of my starving sister. It was now too late 
to call upon my fancied friend. I felt a cold chill 
creeping through my veins. A person at a cistance 
was approaching me, I came near him. Almost in- 
voluntarily, | extended my hand for charity—but a 
sense of my degradation overpowered me, and for a 
moment I was insensible, 1 found myself in yourarms. 
I had seen you in the park with Fitzgeorge, and I was 
fearful you would recognize me, and make known to 
him the dreadful alternative, to which [ had had re- 
course.” She paused for some moments. 

“The recital of my history is now at an end,” she 


contidence | have reposed in you. J would not have it 
known to ny acquaintances, that I am thus indigent 
and wretched. A consciousnass of it might excite 


I hurried | 
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unexpectedly returned to England. He had accumu- 
lated an immense fortune, and with it some of the 
|deadly diseases so peculiar to the climate in which he 
|had lived. He was feeble, and almost worn out. Of 
Emily he was justly proud, and spent most of his time 
in her company. He never married, and consequently 
she was to be his sole heiress. At last he died, and 
with the inheritance of his wealth, her literary pursuits 
seemed almost to cease. She was now talked ofas tie 
beautiful heiress, instead of the beautiful poetess. Her 
triumph was complete. She was placed beyond the 
reach of want, and while she delighted in distributing 
‘alms and con:forting the needy, she invariably treated 
with utter contempt those who had deserted her in the 
‘hour of her afflictions. 

| | was present one evening at a party given by Lord 
_——. Emily was among the number. In the course 
of the evening Fitzgeorge made his appearance. He 
was very affable, and frequently addressed his conver- 
‘sation to her. She always replied with cold civility, 
|It was evident he wished to bring about a reconciliation, 
Among the party was the celebrated Mrs, ——, of Vi- 
enna memory. She was remarkably attentive to Emily, 
|At length she took her arm and sauntered carelessly 
‘along to the far end of the room. She directed her 
jattention to some beautiful paintings that ornamented 
the apartment. A trick of Fitzgeorge’s, thought I, 
The worthy dame even ventured to say some fine things 
in his favor, such as charming fellow—entirely foreign 
in his deportment—the admiration of the ladies—and si- 
inilar phrases which I shal] not take the trouble to enu- 
merate. Ina moment he joinedthem. He attempted 
to be vastly agreeable, but did not meet with much en- 
couragement. He thought, of course, that Emily had 
grown so formal as to require an apology for his long 
jneglect of her, before she admitted him into her favor, 
'After two or three terrific hems it was given. He 





. yisaar? : 
I assumed |again commenced, “and I trust you will not abuse the| waited for a reply. 


“If Fitzgeorge,” said Emily, “only knew how su- 
ipremely contemptible I consider him, I am sure he 
would never trouble me again with any of his speeches 


ity. It is only necessary to add, that I was unsuccess- | their sympathy—they might, indeed, in such an extrem-| or apologies.” 


ful. My purse was nearly exhausted. Already my | 


ity, Wish to render me comfortable and happy; but they 


The Diary gives a long description of Fitzgeorge’s 


jewels and ornaments—one, all, had been pledged— have driven me from them by their coldness and apa- uncontrollable fury at that moment, but our limits com- 
even those that were presented and had been conse-\thy, and heaven knows I would now despise their pity| pel us to perpetrate the sin of omission.—JVorth /mer- 


erated by the love of a brother. 
neas left; and with them I repaired immediately to this 
dreary hovel. 


“Tt had numerous drawings and paintings, which I) 
had completed, when I little dreamed that such misery | 
awaited me. I| assumed a disguise, and offered them| 
for sale at the printshops. Here, again, I was baffled, | 
Another thought flashed upon my mind, I had devoted | 
much of my time to literary pursuits. Poetry and es-| 
says had accumulated upon my hands, until they would! 
almost have filled volumes, Still I had never published. | 
1 had heard and read of the great success that some-| 
times attended literary efforts. Why, I asked myself, 
might not I be equally fortunate. Is genius an attri-| 
bute that belongs only to the few? or is it sometimes 
mistaken for industry and perseverance?’ What would 
have been a Newton, without his unexampled devotion! 
to his studies? —or a Scott, without his untiring perse-| 
verance?’ And where, too, was his genius slumbering | 
for so long a time in early life? and why did it burst! 
forth all at once, with such unrivaled splendor and glo-| 
vy? The midnight lamp alone can solve the mystery. 
Byron, too—the unhappy Byron!—his first productions 
gave no evidence of genius: but when his juvenile im- 
perfections were made the subject of ridicule, his slum-| 
bering energies were roused into action—he applied, 
himself indefatigably to his studies—his whole soul} 
was wrapped up in the anticipation ofa triumph over! 
his enemies, by the suecess of his productions, and his| 
midnight vigils can tell how far he accomplished lus: 
purpose. What has genius to do with the first daub! 
ofthe artist upon his canvass? That there is a taste, 
an inclination, a something, can not be denied; but it is 
not until years of the most untiring devotion, that the 
picture begins to breathe—that the lips speak, and the) 
eyes look upon us with the brightness and lustre of) 
life. ‘These reflections rendered me comparatively | 
happy. I thought it not impossible, with proper dili-| 
gence, that I might acquire some little reputation in| 
the world by my productions. I prepared several pieces 
of poetry for publication; and flattered myself they had 
some little merit. ‘There, alas,” she said in a mourn-| 
ful tone, “are copies of them on the table. 
to——'s Magazine. With trembling anxiety, [ opened 
the pages of the next number, The wet leaves were’ 
haetuly turned over, one after the other. I arrived at! 


| 
| 
| 


I sent them!) 


and coldhearted civility.” 


A long silence followed. I took up the rejected 
scraps of poetry that lay upon the table, of which she 
had so pathetically spoken, She gave them into my 
possession. I happened to be personally acquainted 
with the Editor of the Magazine, in which she had re- 
quested their insertion. I left her for a time, for the 
more august presence of the scribe. I found him in 
his study. He was slashing one of the new novels. 
An inauspicious moment! I thought; he is in one of his 
angry moods. However, I found him more goodhu- 
mored than I could have expected. I informed him I 
had some elegant verses from a charming young poet- 
ess, nearly the first attempt, whose name, by the by, 
must for the present remain a secret. ‘here was ma- 
gic inthe words. He even condescended to look at 
them; aye, and to read them too, line by line. When 
the perusal was finished, a smile actually stole over his 


iron features, not a smile of derision, but that of com-) 


placeney and delight. I found iny victory had been 


vachieved, 
“You are hoaring me,” he said, “they are from the| 


pen of some of our distinguished writers?” 

Of course I said several mysterious things, which en- 
tirely satisfied his credulity. 

“T can’t afford to give more than ten guineas,” he 
said, pulling out his purse. 

“What you please, sir,” I coolly observed, pocketing 


the ready, thinking it was no small sum for what he| 


had hitherto rejected as worthless. 

I] need not pretend to describe the effect that this in- 
telligence had upon the mind of Emily, as I must still 
call her; nor need I say any thing about her indescri- 
bauble extacy, when she saw the verses in question oc- 
cupying a conspicuous place in the Magazine, the leaves 
of which she had before turned over with such fearful 
and fruitless anxiety. She soon removed to a more 
fashionable part of the town, where she enjoyed the 
best society; indeed, it was not long before she became 
an object of universal admiration. She wrote almost 
unceasingly for different Journals and Magazines, and 
scarcely a week passed, that she did not contribute to 
the splendor of her literery reputation. 

But greater good fortune still awaited her. Her fa- 
father's brother, who, she said, was in the Indies, very 


I had but a few gui-|a thousand times more than I ever did their selfishness, | can Magazine. 


Ture Jovrnat or Bettes Lerrres.—Nao and Striking 
Character added to Waldie’ s Select Circulating Library.—The 
| proprietor of this work, anxious to gratify his readers to 
as great an extent as his means will allow, respectfully an- 
nounces to the public, that the very liberal patronage he 
has received, has enabled him to add a new feature to this 
| periodical, which he believes can not fail to prove interest- 
jing and valuable. The Journal of Belles Lettres, embracing 
| three to four pages of additional new matter, will be given 
every week as an accompaniment to the Circulating Libra- 
ry, and will contain: 

1. Early reprints of the reviews and notices of new 
books, from the weekly and monthly periodical press of 
| London, &c. These reviews will be carefully selected 
| with reference both to imparting correct information re- 
|specting such new books as are reprinted in America, and 
ito conveying literary intelligence in regard to works which 
/rarely find their way across the Atlantic. This part of the 
| Journal will embrace a considerable amount of extracts 
|from new books of travels, memoirs, biography, novels, 
and in fact present a bird’s eye view of new publications, 
early diffused through the Union, by means of the facilities 
| of mail transportation. 

2. Varieties, embracing literary anecdotes, new discov- 
eries in science and the arts, sketches of society and man- 
ners abroad, literary and learned transactions, short no- 
tices of new books and every species of information inter- 
lesting to lovers of reading, with occasional specimens of 
| the humorous departments of the London Press, which 
}are within the bounds of good taste, and are now published 
}in no other journal in America. 

3. A regular list of the new books published and in pro- 

| gress in London and America. ' 

| 4. Occasional original notices of new American publiea- 
tions, with extracts embracing their prominent features of 

‘excellence or defect. 

| The Library and Journal are printed and published by 
Apam Waxoir, Philadelphia. 





} 
| 


Tue Kysickersocker.—Vhis work consists of Tales, 
Reviews, and Essays, with Notices of the Arts, Views of 
| Society at home and abroad, Comments on the Fashions 
|and temper of the times, Gleanings from the least accessi- 
|ble of foreign publications, and the earliest on-dits in the 
| literary, sporting, and fashionable circles. But above all, 
| to reflect life and literature, as displayed in this metropolis, 
is the principal object of The Knickerbocker, or New York 
Monthly Magazine. 
> Terms of Subscription, Five Dotars per annum, 
payable on subscribing. PEABODY & CO. 
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CREATION AND IMMORTALITY. 
BY PROF. RENNIE. 


The planets of the solar system, their glorious cen- 
tre, the sun, and all the vast orbs of the universe, with 
their tributary worlds of diversitied forms, different de- 
grees of magnitude and splendor, of distance and velo-| 
city,—admirably adapted, from their celestial scenery, | 
to be the abodes of adoring intelligenccs:—these radi-| 
ant spheres, which throng in infinite profusion the| 
ethereal spaces, do not exist as the result of blind} 
chance, or a fortuitous concourse of atoms, but consti-| 
tute a splendid temple raised by the skill, and for the| 
good pleasure of the Almighty Creator. 





His arm almighty put these wheeling globes 

In motion, and wound up the vast machine; 

He rounded in his palm these spacious orbs, 

And bowled them flaming thro’ the dark profound, 
And set the bosom of old night on fire! 


Analogy and patient investigation have demonstrated 
these shining bodies to be worlds—created worlds; but 
at what period they were created, and whether simul- 
taneously or in succession, are inquiries which leave 
the mind bewildered; for as we can not conceive of 
space, nO more can we conceive of eternity. Should 
we essay the mysterious flight, and urge on our course 
to scan the vast profound, and mount our ascending way 
through myriads and myriads of years that have ex- 
pired—though we should still find the object of our 
search so remote as to remain in dread obscurity, yet! 
we should, comparatively, soon reach (though in an| 
eternity of time) that period'when all the orbs of im-| 
mensity had a beginning. How minute a portion of| 
this awful abyss is that which commences with the| 
first creation of the heavens! Still more minute that 
point of duration which we cali time! These periods, 
though comprehending their first creations and ultimate 
extinctions, dwindle into nothing when compared with 
thr ever-rolling cycles of eternity! It is prodigious, 
wonderful, incomprehensible! The insect that flutters 
into existence as the setting sun sheds his departing 
beams, and goes through all the gradations of its little 
life * *, Each of these—the insect’s life, the mor- 
tal’s breath, the system’s duration—bear some propor- 
tion to each other when compared with time; but time 
is absolutely engulphed when compared with eternity! 

How beautiful the gradation and connection in this 
ample field over which the Divinity expatiates! How 
wonderfully delicate the link which unites matter that 
is inanimate tothat which has perception—that which 
is guided by instinct to that which reasons. 

A minute grain of sand, glittering on the sea shore, 
possesses, incommon with other matter, length, breadth 
and thickness: it has the same properties of extension 
as a rock, a continent, a world, a sun, yea millions of 
suns rolling through immensity: yet each, all and every 
one, senseless matter,—as well the glorious sun as the 
minutest grain and the microscopic atom. From this 
atom we again ascend through the various links which 
connect the stone with the vegetable; the vegetable 
through all its beauteous and odorous tribes to the 
flower in which sensation is apparently indicated. A 
wider field then presents itself, thronged with all that 
is active, vigorous, and lovely,—the reptile, the fish, 
the bird, the beast,—the tenants of the air in affinity 
with those of the earth and sea,—and each connected 
by some mysterious link. But when we approach, for 
the purpose of tracing or continuing the chain of being 
from these to the human family, the connection is sud- 
denly interrupted. Those animals which make the 
closest approximation by figure or utterance to the 
race of man, prove that neither speech, nor brain, nor| 
any apparently well adapted arrangement of matter, | 
can evercommunicate mind. How vast is the distance! 
between even the most degraded of our species and the| 
most refined of the brute creation! The stamp of im-| 
mortality it is impossible for the vilest to efface. 

We might hence ascend, in a new progression, from 
the smiling infant cradled in its mother’s arms, through 
every step of human age and intelligence, to where the 
reason shines forth with resplendent lustre in a Locke, 
a Kepler, and a Newton; or to where, aided by Divine 
inspiration, the oracles of heavenly wisdom flow from 
the enkindled spirit of Paul, the holy fervor of Isaiah, 
and the solemn harmony of the royal minstrel, David. 
Beyond these, the mental powers languish in attempt- 
ing to seale the golden ascent of created intelligence, 
where adoring seraphs, though placed at the summit of 
ereation, triumphantly prostrate themselves before the 

















throne of the Eternal! Here, then, we attain an eleva-|and uncharitable spirit, called Suspicion, that will in- 
tion of grandeur, which exceeds in majesty and sublim-/|duce us to hold unfavorable notions of those against 
ity all the wonders that we have been contemplating. | whom defamation has once prejudiced us, And here I 
What are space, duration, motion, in all their possible cannot help lamenting the too common practice of 
relations of distance, period, magnitude, and velocity—/| spreading abroad the real faults and failings of others; 
what is matter in all its infinite extension and exquisite| which, though rarely esteemed so, is certainly a species 
beauty—what are all these to mind, to thought, to the | of defamation; since, even if a person has injured us, 
soul? The soul with outspread wings travels without | to develop his errors, and to enlarge upon the vicious 
space, and adds yet more and yet more to its dimen-| actions he has committed, proves that we are animated 
sions. With the swift winged arrow of light, the soul| by a spirit of revenge rather than true magnanimity. 
visits the various regions of the vast universe far be-| But to expose the faults of those who have not made 
yond where Arcturus and his sons pursue their circling/ us the dupes of their art, or betrayed our confidence, is 
way, or where Orion stretches his stupendous form|little less culpable than traducing the characters of the 
across the heavens, or where the dim shining Pleiades| innocent. 

shed forth their mild splendor. The soul views far) I have often observed that this evil custom prevents 
beneath, in her majestic flight, all the constellations|many, perhaps the generality, of the vicious from re- 
which gem the sky of this remote province of creation, | turning to the paths of virtue. Whena frail daughter 
and beholds other brilliant hosts of glowing firmaments,| of mortality, whose unsuspecting innocence has been 
where system rolls on system in infinite progression. | made the prey of some artful and insidious ravisher, de- 
While thus surveying these innumerable regions, |plores in silence the sacrifice she has made, and trem- 
teeming with the wonders of Creative Power, the soul |bling seeks that virtue and peace she had been drawn 
looks abroad and exults in her immortality. from by the arts of man, she is too frequently kept back 
and driven from repentance by the rest of her sex, with 
whom a known deviation from virtue is considered an 
unpardonable crime, She can not appear in compan 
without meeting the cutting taunt, the piercing sn 

\or worse reproach, and that probably from person 
who, had they been in her situation, would more easily 
‘have yielded to vice, and more obstinately have persist- 
led in it. , 

; . But if to speak evil of the vicious becomes us-not, 
There is no evil more common, and there is none : pts igre” “ 
that affects domestic happiness more severely, then|°°™ ongmt we to guard —- re ene — ais 
defamation. In every walk of life we may observe the| alo wounding the Ghasncters st tS0 Siaarser 
vernicious conser sr he attendant on this infernal * | To scatter the deadly arrows of defamation around, 
cores hae aula pt iS anaue, thet nesoheve docs ~y oan ety be amusing for the time, but it will certainly afford 
a more considerable influence, nowhere is it more cher-|, pleasing reiiection, se rent 7 pect < ican 
ished and encouraged, than among those who are fa-|) ag ns sad - we ary ¥ ns — ao = 
vored with ease and affluence, who have had the ad-| a: : nyt * 7 ates ol ri king hoall with conscious 
vantage of a liberal education, and therefore, one would | Se COE, WS See 


| 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
The soul shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds! 








THE CURSE OF TONGUES. 


be apt to imagine, would be above the meanness of 
this despicable vice. 

Defamation is more particularly iniquitous, because | 
it is absolutely inexcusable, as being productive of no| 
benefit to the person who gives it indulgence. Other! 
vices yield some degree of pleasure, however transient 
and insignificant, in their motives and accomplishment; 
but this proceeds either from a wanton principle of ma- 
levolence; or from a settled spirit of revenge, neither 
of which can possibly be productive of delightful sen- 
sations. 

Oftentimes the circumstances which attend a lapse 
from virtue are so complicated, as greatly to extenuate 
the erring child of mortality; but defamation affords no 
excuse, since we can be under no necessity to wound 
the reputation of a fellow creature. 

There are degrees in this crime. They who directly 
invent a slander against another, are undoubtedly de- 
famers of the first magnitude; but even those persons 
who repeat it again are absolutely inexcusable; for we 
ought not to mention any evil of our neighbor, and es- 
pecially if it comes upon uncertain evidence, or from 
one whose veracity we have any reason to doubt. 
Though, in fact, his conduct is infamous who invents 
a falsehood concerning the character of another, yet 
ours is little if at all less so, if we report it again; be- 
cause we thereby approve the evil, and contribute, as 
fur as lies in our power, to its increase. If the author 
of the scandal did indeed give the first wound, we, by 
enlarging and irritating it, do what we can to make 
that wound mortal. 

Supposing that we have any, even the slightest, room 
to question the truth of any evil report we hear, that is 
a sufficient call upon us not to give it any circulation; 
for we are to consider that the mischief we are about 

o do is irreparable, since we can not possibly erase the 
impressions which our little narratives or insinuations 
may have made upon the minds of the hearers. Now, 


if our reports should happen to prove false, how odious | 


must we appear to the wise and good, and indeed to 
ourselves, when we see the party we have so cruelly 
injured, or hear his name mentioned? 

But a con-iderable and common mischief arising from 
defamation is, that the slandered person regains his rep- 
utation in a very slow degree, though it was blasted in 
amoment. Many of those, perhaps, who heard the 


scandal, have since been dispersed abroad, and carried 
it with them to places where his vindication may never 
come. Besides, it is a melancholy infirmity of human 
nature, that we are hardly brought to think well of one 
whom we have been used to consider in a disadvanta-| 
geous light. There will long lurk within us an evil 


guilt. 

The character of a jester, or a man of satirical wit, 
may indeed introduce a person into genteel companies, 
and the private parties of the great; but even they will 
inwardly despise him as a buffoon, who has no other 
‘merit than what he derives from deformity. The con- 
‘sequences of this practice, therefore, must be, every 
way evil to the defamer himself, though others may, 
‘also suffer from his nefariousness a transient degree 0 
uneasiness and pain.—.Vo. «dmer. Mag. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON, 


Washington was born about three hundred yards 
from Pope’s Creek, (which runs easterly,) half a mile 
from its entrance to the Potomac river, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, in that district of the State designa- 
ted the Northern Neck. 

This memorable spot is thirty-six miles from Fred- 
ericksburg, fifty-nine trom the mouth of Rappahannock 
river, eighty miles from Washington City, and sixty-six 
miles from Mount Vernon. 

The name of the Plantation where he was born is 
called Wakefield. 

The old house of his birth has long since mouldered. 
The cellar over which it stood, now mostly filled up, is 
about fifty feet in length from east to west, having what 
seems to have been a wine vault in the corner. 

Pope’s creek, passing by the site of the house, sud- 
denly expanding into an Estuary, spreads before it om 
the East, while another small creek, coming down on 
the North side, forms this tastefully selected spot into 
'a gently elevated promontory, fringed on the East with 
‘saplings and wild shrubbery, through which is seen the 
Potomac rolling majestically on, with a width from ten 
'to fifteen miles, Beyond this are seen the loomin 
shores of St. Mary’s county, Maryland. An orchar 
lof apple trees of modern growth interspersed with other 
‘fruit trees, surrounds the old cellar; westerly of which 





‘are scattered some apple trees of a very ancient growth, 
with fruit of a delicious flavor. ‘These trees are mon- 
juments of olden times; contemporaries probably with 
ithe childhood of the Great Statesman.—Id. 





Maxims or Kai Kaoos.—“The best of things is 
‘counsel; the most excellent, health; the most complete, 
security; the most delicious, wealth; the most precious, 
religion; and the purest, justice.” He was also ac- 
customed to say, “Actions are the fruit of thought.”— 
Mirkhond’s Persia. 


How unhappy ‘should we be if Divine Providence 
‘were to grant us every thing we desire. 
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STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


One of the most interesting modes in which we can study 
natural history is, to apply the facts discovered in one class 
of animals to elucidate imperfectly understood phenomena 
in others; to cause that which is clear, to reflect a light on 
that which is obscure; and to inquire how each advance in 
our knowledge, may confirm or correct previously formed 
ideas. Cuvier's ‘Animal Kingdom’ abounds in facts suited 
for making such comparisons. 

Physiologists have been for some time aware that the 
hard parts of the body are not always the strongest; but on 
the contrary, that the bone is frequently broken by the 
muscles when these are called into sudden and involuntary 
action. Crustacea afford the best-known example. If a 
sharp probe be driven into the claw of a crab, the powerful 
muscular effort made to get rid of the object causing pain 
actually snaps off the limb. Fishermen to whom this fact 
is farniliar, account for it by supposing that the crab, know- 
ing its claw to be its best part, throws it away, out of spite, 
to deprive its captor of so delicate a morsel. ‘There are, 
however, other occasions on which the animal exerts this 
same power with more judgment. It has a singular faculty 
of re-producing its limb if torn off; but this re-production 
can only take place from a joint. If, then, the elaw be 
fractured at any intermediate place, the animal, of its own 
accord, throws off the mutilated limb from the nearest joint 
to the injury. Now a similar power of the soft over the 
hard paris is to be traced inman. Not many years since, 
a lamplighter was engaged at his vocation, when he felt 
his ladder slipping from under him; he made a violent effort 
to save himself, but fell te the ground. When taken up 
and examined by asurgeon, both his knee-pans were found 
fractured across, and the bony projection which forms the 
elbow of the right arm was also broken off. From the eir- 
cumstance of the ground being extremely muddy at the 
time, his knees had never touched it in the fall, and there- 
fore the knee-pans must have been torn across by the sud- 
den and violent action of the straight muscles of the thigh. 
Here then is a fact of importance in the animal economy, 
—of high importance also to the surgeon in his treatment 
of fractures, and knowledge of their causes; and this fact 
was first observed, and is still most frequently pointed out 
in A crab. 

That remarkable instinct, by which wounded and diseas- 
ed animals are driven away by their fellows, seems to per- 
yade the whole animal race, and servesthem instead of qua- 
rantine laws. ‘The wounded stag feeds apart from the herd; 
give a dog a lashing and all the other dogs hunt it; or turn 
a wounded dog into a kennel and he is probably eaten be- 
fore morning. White mentions, that, having wounded a 
partridge, which escaped in consequence of darkness, he 
went next morning to look for it; the covey rose, some on 
his right hand, and some on his left, and just before and 
over his head he perceived two birds fly directly against 
each other, when instantly, to his great astonishment, one 
of them dropped at his feet, and proved, by the clotted 
blood on its breast and wing, to be his wounded bird, while 
the blood flowed from a fresh wound on the head. This 
we are inclined to attribute to the instinct of which we have 
been speaking, though he explains it in a different way.— 
However, not to insist on that, we find clear proof’ that 
such instinct exists in crustaceous animals; for Pere Labar, 
in describing a species of tourlouren, found on the coasts of 
Barbary, reports, ‘‘that these same crustacea cut in pieces 
and devour the individuals of their own species which have 
been lamed by any accident.”’ 


A Loapsroxr Mixe.—Murphy, in his Travels in Portu- 
gal, mentions that a foreigner discovered a mine of load- 
stone in the mountains of Cintra. ‘*What suggested the 
idea of it were the herbs that grew immediately over it, 
which were of a pale color, and more feeble than the adja- 
cent plants of the same species. Having dug about six 
feét deep, he found a fine vein; but as the mountain is a 
mass of disjointed rocks and clay, he could not proceed 
further without propping as he evacuated; government, 
therefore, apprehending the produce would not defray the 
expense, ordered it to be shut up.”’ 


Awcwrst Rome.—The Count de Tournon, in his reeent 
work on the Statistics of this capital, gives it as his opinion 
that Rome did not contain above 16,000 souls at the dea 
of Romulus, 30,000 at the death of Numa Pompilivs. be- 
tween 50,000 and 69.000 in the reign of Tullus Hostilins, 
from 90,090 to 100,000 at the death of Ancus Martins, and 
that long aflerwards, even in the times of Aurelian, the 
population did not amount to more than 270,000. 


+! 











To ascerTAIN tur, Heimeut or a Srereie, Towrn, &e. 
—Take two sticks of any but equal length, and holding one 
perpendicular, place one end of the other against its centre, 
so as to forma right angle with it; having done thir, place 
yonr eye at the other end, and advance towards, or recede 
from, the object whose height you wish to ascertain, until 
the upper and lower ends of the perpendicular stick shall 
appear to touch its top and bottom at the same time; then, 


the fvot of the object, and this will be its exact height, 


| Leaves.—The leaves of plants are regarded by the vul-'burn. How is this?—still, those black stones which they 
gar eye as a very unimportant part of the vegetable creation. | call coal, will burn; what is the difference between them?’ 
The fruit is pleasant to all tastes, the flower is beautiful to| These, and ten thousand more such questions, which every 
lovers eye; but the common green leaves pass unobserved, |one may have occasion to ask, each step he takes, did the 
‘except by him who is acquainted with the beautiful work-| chemist put to himself. And finding many others in the 
‘ings of nature. All do not know that without the aid of same state of unsatisfied curiosity, he conjoins them with 
these despised leaves, there would be no fruit, there would himself; and all apply themselves to the observation of the 
be no flower. The functions which the leaves perform, are| motions and habits, as it were—for things as well as ani- 
necessary to the very existence of the plant. The sap mals have the’ habits—of every thing around them. And 
which supplies it with nourishment, would be of little use In time, the results of the observations and reflections 
without their labors—of no more use to the vegetable sys- | made upon them, are brought together, and certain general 
tem than the unchanged chyle to the animal. The sap is conclusions drawn. Such is the manner of the origin and 
merely water, holding in solution various particles of nu- | progress of all the natural sciences. Like other things, 
tritive matter, such as lime, magnesia, potash, &c., sucked | they are small at first, and grow by degrees. ‘They do not 
up by very small holes, at the extremity of the roots, called | suddenly rise up from the earth in their full stature, and 
spongioles. This sap passes up, without undergoing any | stalk abroad at once, astounding and terrifying the nation; 
change, into the leaves. These seem to be to the plant,/nor do they, like the goddess of old, come forth perfect 
what the lungs are to the body. It is necessary that the from the brain of the y to teach men wisdom. Science 
sap should, by passing through the leaves, come in contact is no mysterious scroll, thrown down from heaven, for men 
with the air, before it 1s ina fit state to nourish the vegeta- | to gaze and wonder at, and read who can. No; a science 
ble system. ‘Two distinct operations are performed upon |1s nothing more than a collection of observations, with the 


jan acid, must absorb oxygen from the atmosphere. 


}in my hand? and how is it that water becomes hard in cold | month. 


the sap, while in the leaf. he first is the evaporation of 
the watery portion of the sap; the other is a chemical 
change. The leaves are furnished with little pores, called 
stomas (mouths). Through these, about two-thirds of the 
water, which, having answered its purpose as a vehicle to 
convey the nutritive particles into the plant, is no longer 
needed, are evaporated. The remaining portion of the wa- 
ter, now trebly stored with riches, returns through the 
plant, supplying each organ as it goes. It is a curious fact, 
that this evaporation is effected, not by heat, but by light. 
Without light, no evaporation will take place, and it will 
even be inconsiderable, unless the sun’s rays fall upon the 
plant. ‘Thus plants which are raised in the house, are lia- 
ble to become dropsical, owing to the insufficiency of evapo- | 
ration, caused by the want of light. ‘The leaf too, serves as | 
a laboratory, in which a chemical operation is carried on in 
the sap, by its contact with the air. The principal effect 
of this operation seems to be the absorption of carbon, which | 
is very necessary to the plant. It is by this absorption of 
carbon, that plants purify the air, which is continually un- 
dergoing contamination by receiving the quantities of that 
substance exhaled from the lungs of animals. A man ex- 
hales in breathing, no less than eleven ounces of carbon per 
day; and plants purify the atmosphere by absorbing these 
currents of deleterious matter. But it is not by the absorp- 
tion of carbon, alone, that plants have a beneficial effect on 
the atmosphere. They also exhale oxygen, and thus pour 
forth a constant supply of that substance, which is neces- | 
sary tothe life of animals. It is to be remarked, however, | 
lthat during the night the operation is reversed, and plants 
absorb oxygen from the air. It is on this account danger- | 
ous to sleep in a room where there are plants, as they take 
away that portion of the air which is requisite for breathing. | 
It is for the same reason that fire is dangerous in a sleeping 
room, because oxygen being necessary to combustion, it is 
constantly drawing that substance from the air. The| 
cause of the different operations taking place in the day and! 
‘in the night, is thus explained. Plants draw carbon not 
jonly from the atmosphere, but also from the earth, and this 
in two ways, first, in the form of carbonic acid—that is, 
carbon combined with oxygen; and it also comes combined | 
with many of the solid substances, which are dissolved in 
the water of the sap. The carbonic acid, as soon as, en-| 
tering into the leaf, it touches the air, is decomposed, and | 
the oxygen flies off into the atmosphere, while the carbon | 
remains in the plant. Now it appears to be a law of na- 
ture, that the plant shall not receive carbon, until it has} 
first taken the form of carbonic acid. Consequently, the 
carbon, which comes in the other form, in order to become 
This, | 
as ifashamed of being thus brought under the law, it al-| 
ways does in the dark. But this oxygen is all returned 
again to the atmosphere, the next day, by the decomposi- 
tion of the acid again. ‘Thus we see that the leaves are, in| 
fact, the breathing organs of the plant, and as essential to| 
its existence, as the lungs to the life of animals. —Western 
Monthly Mag. 


| 


Botany anno Cuemistry.—It is much to be regretted 
that the subjects of botany and chemistry receive so little 
attention from the mass of the people. The formidable 
barrier of name, which has been flung around them, has, | 
we believe, kept out many who were inclined to enter; the 
terror inspired by the stamp, has prevented many from| 
reaking the seal. But if, disregarding this barrier, you! 
vill only throw yourself at once into the heart of the sub-| 
et; if, without stopping to look at the impression, you 


3 . 4 2. | 
will treat the matter as you would a letter from a friend, | 


b 
V 
J 

and tear open the seal, and enter at once upon the contents, 
you will find yourself rewarded. What is chemistry? It 
|is merely a store of information, collected by the observation | 
and reflection of men like yourselves—not supernatural be- | 
ings, as some in their distant terror are inclined to believe | 
—with regard to the common things that are ail around 
you; nay, your very selves. ‘What are we made of ?—I| 
should like to know,’ thought the first chemist. ‘And what 
is that tree made of? and that water? and this stone I have! 





general conclusions drawn from reflections on those obser- 
vations. Or at least we may proudly say, such is science 
since a Bacon came into the world to dissipate the darkness 
of the Aristotelian mysteries, and spread abroad the glorious 
light of experimental philosophy. Thank God, we are able 
now to see the ground we tread upon; that we can know 
where we are. Bacon planted the foot of science in the 
right path, and set her forward; and her step, however 
slow, 1s now firm, and sure, and direct —‘onward, right on- 
ward.’ The path behind is all clear; we can trace her steps 
from where she left the hand of the ‘father of philosophy,’ 
right down to her present place. Fear not, then, that you 
will be lost in the mazes of a labyrinth if you enter the 
temple of science. The path is clear, and easy, and bean- 
tiful. And regard not the learned titles emblazoned over 
the doors of the several halls you will find there—enough 
that they are allin the temple of wisdom, They are all 
connected together, and whichever you enter first, you will 
glide imperceptibly into the others. —Id, 


Tae Curistian Linrany.—Key and Piddle, No. 23 Mi- 
nor street, Philadelphia, publish a semi-monthly Periodical 
under the above title. ‘The first number was issued on the 
first day of May. ‘The design of the work is to publish, 
1. The most valuable Religious and Literary works which 
appear from the English press. In selecting from the for- 
mer class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as Christians may with 
propriety circulate, 2. Translations of valuable works from 
the Continental press; and occasionally original produc- 
tions of American writers. 3. Standard works which may 
be out of print; and selections from such as are accessible 
to but few. 4. Brief reviews of such books as do not fall 
within the plan of this work; so that the reader may be 
enabled to become speedily acquainted with most of the 
publications of the day, and to form, in some measure, aa 
estimate of their value. 

The editors are pledged to favor no religious, much less 
any political party; but to act on those great principles in 
which all Evangelical Christians agree. The degree of 
confidence which may be reposed in their ability will be 
learned from the attestations of a number of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals in the United States. 

The Christian Library will be published semi-monthly, 
each number to contain forty-eight pages, extra imperial or 
double medium octavo, in double column, on a fine paper 
and good legible type. It will be folded and stitched with 
a neat cover on each number; securely mailed, so as to go 
safely to the most remote post office. The work will form 
two volumes yearly, of 576 pages each, and can be bound 
to match the late editions of Scott's and Henry's Com- 
mentaries. The price will be five dollars per annum, pay- 
able in advance; six dollars if paid at the end of the year. 
Any individual procuring five subscribers and forwarding 
the money, wil! be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Key and Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
serter, as an Appendix to the Christian Library, in the 


jsame form, for one dollar and twenty-five cents a year, 


payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the close 
of the year. The present cost of this work is six dollars 
per annum. 

Orders with a remittance of five dollars, postage paid, 
will meet with prompt attention. 





Tue Norra American Macazine.-—This periodical is 
edited by Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, and is devoted particu- 
larly to American Literature, but will also contain brief 
Reviews of foreign works aud Extracts of merit. Tales, 


| Sketches of Scenery and Manners, Sg ge and Criti- 


cal Notices, Poetry, an Anayor Table Talk, the Fine Arts, 
Drama, and Record of Occurrences, with Reviews of all 
new works, constitute a portion of the entertainment which 
is presented in this Magazine. All litigated questions, ei- 
ther of politics, religion, or the learned professions, are 
carefully avoided; and all merely personal rivalry or ant- 
mosity 1s excluded from the pages of this periodical. 

The Magazine is published during the first week ofevery 
ach number contains sixty-four royal octavo 


tc weather, so that common people can walk on the waves? | pages, well printed on superior paper, and stitched in cov- 
from the spot on which you stand, measure the distance to) And look there! see how that fire crackles aw ay, when you 


| put a stick of wood on; and yet put on a stone, and it wont | 


ers. The price is five dollars per aunuim, payable invariably 
in advance. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. DR. NOTT.* 


It has fallen to the lot of few Americans to exert on so- 
ciety so powerful an influence as is exerted by the reverend 
gentleman whose name stands at the head of this article, 
and few will leave behind them more various and enduring 
memorials of their talents and philanthropy. As a preach- 
er, an instructor of youth, and the author of important im- 
provements in the arts, he has filled, for many years, a 
large space in the public eye, and made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the morality, the literature, and the physical re- 





sources of his country. 

President Nott was born in June, 1773, in the town of 
Ashford, Connecticut. It was his misfortune to be deprived, 
at an early age, of both his parents; not, however, till his) 
mind had received a powerful impulse from the instructions | 
of a pious and gifted mother. Under her tuition, with the | 
aid of that nursery of talent, the common school, his mind 
first imbibed the love of letters, and the taste for independ- | 
ent and original inquiry which have distinguished his sub- | 
sequent life. The hope of receiving a liberal education| 
seemed to be precluded by the straitened circumstances of| 
the family; and had it not been for a desire of knowledge, | 
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discharged his duties, and the unprecedented rapidity with 
which he rose in power and popularity as a preacher. The 
impressions which were left by his argument in behalf of 
the truth of Christianity, on the minds of some very emi- 
nent men, who had hitherto doubted, are said to have been 
deep and permanent. To his counsels may be attributed 
some of the important measures which characterized the 
legislation of the state during that period. 

In the spring of 1805, not long after the delivery of his 
celebrated discourse on the death of Hamilton, and but a) 
very few months after the death of an inestimable wife, he| 
was invited to the Presidency of this (Union) College. | 
The infirm state of his health, as well as the prospects of 
usefulness which the invitation seemed to open, induced 
him to yield to the wishes of the public; and he accordingly 
requested a diemission from his people. Having received 
it, coupled however with the most affecting expressions of 
regret, he came to this place, where he found the college 
with but fourteen students—its funds exhousted—its| 
funds exhausted—its buildings unfinished—and all its ope] 
rations embarrassed by debt and despondence. His first | 
step was to obtain from the legislature a grant of eighty 
thousand dollars, with which the edifice in the city, now 
called the Old College, was completed—professorships 
were established—and a library and apparatus procured. 
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steam vessels and locomotives; should the processes of the 
cook and manufacturer be simplified and cheapened, while 
health is secured, and disasters, which most threaten life 
on board our steamboats, are effectually prevented—then, 
whatever may be the regrets of Dr. Nott, or of his fiiends, 
that he has become pledged to the prosecution of these dis- 
coveries, posterity will have reason only to rejoice. It has 
been the prerogative of no single individual to confer such 
physical benefits on his country, as he will confer, who, by 
the application of American coal to the American ores, 
shall provide a cheap and abundant supply of that sub- 
stance, which of all others tends most to enrich a nation; 
while at the same time he economizes labor in the manu- 
factory, secures life on board the steamboat, and provides 
for the places of business and of habitation, a defence 
against the rigofs of winter and the vicissitudes of climate, 

We conclude with avery brief sketch of the characteris- 
tic powers and qualities of Dr. Nott’s mind. The most 
remarkable of these are candor, discrimination, and versa- 
tility, joined with a power of continuous application, grea- 
ter than we recollect to have observed in any other indi- 
vidual. To whatever subject he applies himself, he seems 
to seize, with intuitive ease, its great end leading princi- 
ples. No prejudice is allowed to shut out the ovllones of 
truth; and to the uniform candor and generosity with 


too strong to be repressed, itis probable that the subject of | 11 was during his application for this grant, that he matured! which he accustoms himself to weigh opinions opposed ta 


this sketch would have spent his days on the farm or in the | 
workshop. It is said that this thirst for improvement was | 
suffered to prey upon him in secret, till he had reached the | 
age of nine or ten, wl:cn upon perceiving a physician ride 
past the field where he was at work, his feelings were too 
powerfully excited to be longer restrained. He dropped 
the hoe with which he was laboring, resolved that his life 
as a farmer should end there—and going to the residence of| 
the physician, requested to be received asa student. This | 
gentleman, with a kindness and a consideration which did | 
him honor, expressed no surprise at the singular applica-| 
tion; but, after explainiug to the youtuful aspirant his 
need of more knowledge in order to commence profitably 





the plan, and, with the aid of some influential friends, pro- 
cured the passage of a law establishing the common school 
fund of this state—a service to his country, which, if it) 
stood alone, would entitle him to most grateful remem- 
brance. It is impossible, within the limits assigned to this| 
article, to trace the various effects, which, during the 
twentyeight years that le has spent at the head of this in- | 
stitution, he has made in the cause of education. If pos- 
terity shall ever inquire after his monument, they may be} 
pointed to the lands—the edifices—the professorships—and | 
the influence, which are now the property of Union Col-| 
lege—and which, it is believed, inay all be traced to his 
individual agency. It is not too much to say, tnat he has| 








his own, may be attributed much of the sway which he 
acquires over surrounding minds. His aims are always 
noble. It is not with him as with some men miscalled 
great, whose lives are a tissue of sordid ends, pursued by 
sordid means. Whatever enterprise he thinks calculated 
to enlighten or benefit mankind, he espouses; and having 
espoused it, he thenceforth becomes its active, unflinching 
friend. Hence, though a Presbyterian, he freely lends his 
aid to the institutions of other denominations of christians, 
Though connected, by ties of peculiar interest, with Union 
College, he often renders essential service to other semi- 
naries, towards procuring their charters—sustainining their 
applications for endowments, and allaying the spirit of in- 


the study of medicine, advised him to return to his friends, |peen to this Institution, at once, its Financier, its Presi-| tolerance and rivalry. And the returns which he now re- 


and, if he could procure their consent, to devote himself to 
its acquisition. Soon after this incident, which seems to 
to have given a new cemplexion to all his views, he was 
placed with his elder brother, the Rev. Samuel Nott, who} 
for more than half a century has been the respected and | 
exemplary pastor of the congregational church in Franklin, 


dent, and, of all its pecuniary benefactors, excepting the} 
state, incomparably the most liberal. Instead of fourteen! 
students, it now numbers, as it has for several years, more | 
than two hundred—graduates annually classes as large as 
any graduated by any college in our country—and has 
funds and property, which entitle it to a rank beside the 


( a, A a with Ce aoa a a ®/ most venerable and honored. What religious impressions | 
knowledge of the elements of Latin and Greek—made some | Dr. Nott has left on the minds of his pupils—what habits! 


progress in the mathematics—and was finally employed | 


of mental discipline he has imparted—and what lessons he} 


ceives for the tise and money so freely expended, in his 
researches respecting heat, are not hoarded up for individ- 
ual emolument, but are bestowed with the greatest liberality 
on objects of charity and on new inyestigations in science 
and the arts. 

We might close then as we commenced—It has fallen to 
the lot of few Americans to exert on society an influence 
so powerful as is exerted by the gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of this article. If we consider the im- 


as a teacher of the district schoolsin the vicinity. It was, {has furnished respecting the emergencies of practical life,| pression which must have been produced by his preaching, 
we believe, when he was about sixteen or seventeen years |may be learned from the fifteen hundred individuals, who, | not only on the hearts of his auditors, but also on the cha- 


old, that he took charge ofa school in Plainfield, where the 
Reverend Mr. Benedict then resided; an J from this excel- 
lent man, one of the most accomplished scholars that then | 
adorned the ranks of the Connecticut clergy, he received| 
the most friendly and efficient aid. To his counsel and 
encouragement, it is understood, that Dr. Nett has always 
attributed much of the rapid improvement, which, at this 
period of his life, he was enabled to make, and which in his| 
iwentieth year was rewarded by the first degree in the) 
arts—obtained at Brown University, afier a residence of| 
only a few months. We have been informed that the pre-| 
sent distinguished representative in Congress from Provi- 
dence, Mr. Burgess, was of the same class. 

Having thus obtained collegiate honors, Mr. Nott com- 
menced his preparation for the ministry, being employed 
at the same time in teaching. In 1795, when about twen-| 
tytwo years of age, he was licensed to preach, and having 
soon after married Miss Benedict, a daughter of his friend 
and benefactor, he removed to the county of Otsego, in| 
this state. After spending a year in missionary labors, he| 
finally settled himself as pastor and principal of the Acad- 
emy, in Cherry Valley, then almost a wilderness. The} 
relat which this academy soon after acquired under his| 
auspices, and the number of students that crowded to it 
jor admission, evince the ability which even then he pos- 
sessed for the instruction of youth. In his clerical labors 
le was no less successful; and it soon became apparent that 
his zeal and powers called for a wider theatre. Such a 
theatre presented itself at Albany, where, in 1798, he was 
invited to take charge of the Presbyterian clrurch. Here, | 
for six years, he devoted himself, with untiring assiduity, 
and with an ardor which nothing could repress, to the spi- 
ritual welfare of his people, and to the promotion of the| 
great interests connected with literature and the public 
inorals. His situation brought him into contact with the 
most distinguished men of the state, who, being resident 
at Albany as officers of the government, er called thither 
by professional and legislative engagements, were glad to 
cultivate his society and enjoy his ministrations. It is be- 
lieved that the six years, spent by President Nott at Alba- 
ny, were among the most useful and important of his life. 
Many living witnesses attest the fidelity with which he 


| 


Ve are happy to extract this brief sketch of a very eminent, lib- 
tral, and high-minded scholar, from The Parthenon Magazine, pub- 
‘ished at Schenectady by the students of Union College. Dr. Nou 
is a public benefactor—a great and good man—and the spirited edi- 
‘or of the Parthenon has done honor to himself, by rendering his 

"nage to selence, virtue, and intellect. This periodical contains 
rany excellent articles by young men of genius, and it gratifies us 
hraly to nraise our worthy contemporary.—North Amer. Mag. 


induced to place the Russian stove in the buildings then| 


|mainder of a life which, we could wish, might be devoted | 
|tothe revision of his unpublished works, and to that otixm| 


during his presidency, have enjoyed his paternal care.|racter of pulpit eloquence throughout our land—if to this 
They need no sketches from us to remind them of the|we add the impulse, which, through the educated minds 
charm with which he can invest the lecture room, of the| that he has sent forth toenlighten and guide public opinion, 
sacredness which he throws over the solemnities of the| he has given to the movements of society—if, in fine, we 
chapel, of the parental kindness with which he admonishes|estimate the increase of individual and social happiness 
the wayward and bears with the perverse, the facility with| which must result from the introduction of his doctrines 
which he maintains a discipline, more rigid, it is believed, respecting the evolution and management of heat, we shall 
than prevails in any other college of our country, the in-|see ample reason to conclude, that though the grave were 
tuitive ease with which he penetrates the character and| now closed upon him, his name would still occupy a most 
traces the aberrations of his pupils, and the upward aiwo|commanding place among the ornaments and benefactors 
which he gives to the aspirations of the ardent and youth-| of his country. But hitherto that grave, so voracious of 
ful mind. All these are traits, which have left on the|all that is good and desirable, hath spared him. He yet 
minds of his students an indelible impression, and which/ lives in the full exercise of his powers—and in the discharge 
are now reflected from the labors of many distinguished |of all his highly important functions. Be it ours to pray 
men in our country, who are proud to refer to him as their | that a life so precious may be the peculiar care of Provi- 
model, and to remember him as, under God, their greatest! dence—that, ripened though he may be for a higher exist. 
intellectual benefactor. j lence, he may yet be spared to bless our eyes and rejoice 
We hasten to notice the labors of President Nott, in an-| our hearts, till he has had time to fill, to the full, the mea- 
other and very different department. It seldom devolves | sure of his usefulness and fame. 
upon an individual, who has been instrumental im ame] io- | qeeeneeeneeeeeneenenennnnn . =—s . 
rating successively the moral and intellectual condition off SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, &c. 
his race, to conclude his labors with physical inventions of | —-————_—————————--— ae = 


an important character. Such, however, has been the case THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF. 
with this gentleman. Nearly twenty years since, he was 
4 . 2 BY M. BEQUET. 


' 

erected for the accommodation of students, and when, at} Last year, about the end of October, as | was return- 
a subsequent period, it was found not to answer the pur-|ing on foot from Orleans to the chateau of Bardy, I 
pose intended, it becarne necessary, in the absence of fire-| beheld before me, on the high road, a regiment of Swiss 
places, to provide a substitute. ‘This, we believe, was the) muards, I hastened forward to hear the military mu- 
real origin of the experiments on heat, which, with his sic, of which I am extremely fond; but before I had 
gate perseverance, and at such immense expense, |, ortaken the reciment the band had ceased playing 

r. Nott has been prosecuting for many years. The re- Tye ~. gered ark t! “ 
sult of these is to be found, not merely in the stoves ith and the crum alone continued to mark the measure 
which he has favored the public, nor in the new forms footsteps of the soldiers. ; 
which he has given to furnaces, sieam generators, etc, ete, | After marching for avout half an hour, the regiment 
but yet inore in the development of principles rospecting| entered a smal] plain, surrounded by a wood of fir trees, ; 
the economy of heat, as new as they are important—prin-| I asked one of the captains if the regiment was going to 
ciples which are destined (if we may trust to the judgment perform evolutions? , 
of scientific men) to work most extensive and radical} “No, Sir,” he replied; ‘we are going to try, and 








pom agg ph potere —_ “ pce cetn and applying | probably to shoot, a soldier belonging to my company,’ 
| caloric. ese Principles adinit of applications 80 various | tr having robbed the citizen upon whom he was bil- 


and extensive, that it is to be apprehended, that the Te! lated,” 


“What!” J exclaimed, “is he to be tried, condemned, 
and executed all in an instant?” “ 
“Yes,” the captain replied; “such are the terms of 
This to him was an unanswerable’ 


cum dignitate so appropriate at the close of a useful career, 
will have to be spent in superintending mechanical snene| ; ‘ 
tions. Should such necessity result, however, as is anti-| our capitulations.+” 
cipated by his friends; provided a successful application off 1 By the capilulations, are to be understood, the treaties entered 
our anthracite coals be inade to all the most important pur-| into pewween the Swies Cantons and the foreign governments, under 
poses of art—such as the smelting of ores, the propelling of, whom their soldiers served. 
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reason; as if all things had been considered in the ca-|me dear enough, and you may excuse me from paying CHOICE EXTRACTS. 
itulations; the fault and its penalty—justice, and even|the difference.” EE —== 
umanity. Then, taking the handkerchief, he kissed it and gave} Stupy.—While some are lost in dissipation and 


“If you have any curiosity to see the proceedings,” |it to the captain. “Captain,” said he, “in two years thoughtlessness, there are others whose minds are ab- 
said the captain, politely, “I shall be happy to get you|you will return to our mountains; if you go near|sorbed in diligent and laborions study. And, indeed, 
aplace. They will soon be over.” | Areneberg, do me the favor to ask for Marie, and give |he who has no taste for intellectual pleasures, seems 

I never avoid such scenes; for I imagine that I learn,|her this blue handkerchief; but do not tell her the to be but a small remove from the animal tribes. He 
from the countenance of a dying man, what death is, [| price I paid for it.” He then knelt, and after praying | who cannot bear thinking, or at least has no disposition 
therefore followed the captain. fervently for a few minutes, rose, and walked with a for investigation, but takes things merely from the re- 

The regiment formed into square. Behind the sec-| firm step to the place of execution. port of others, or as they are imposed upon him by 
ond rank, and on the borders of the wood, some of the! I retired into the wood, that I might not witness the |custom or prejudice, is a mere slave, and hardly can be 
soldiers began to dig a grave, under the command of a|last scene of this tragedy. A few shots soon made|wise. It isa remark worthy attention, that “Thinking 





subaltern; for regimental duty is always performed with| known that it was over. has been one of the least exerted privileges of cultiva- 
regularity, and a certain discipline maintained, even in| Having returned to the little plain an hour after, I ted humanity. It must be confessed there 1S too much 
the digging ofa grave. found the regiment gone, and all quiet; but as I fol- truth in the observation, That all men think, is not 


In the centre of the square, eight officers were seated | lowed the border of the wood, in order to reach tl e denied; but, alas! few think with propriety, few bend 
upon drums; on their right, and a little more in front, high road, | perceived traces of blood, and a mound of their thoughts to right objects, few divest themselves 
aninth was waiting upon his knees, but with apparent freshly moved earth, Cutting a branch of fir, I made |ot the shackles of ignorance and custom: to be, how- 
negligence, and simply to prevent a man from being |a rude cross, which I placed upon the grave of one al- ever intelligent, to be candid, to be — a man should 
put to death without some legal forms. ‘ready forgotten by all save myself and Marie. give himself to application. In a word, he who would 

The accused was called forward. He was a fine, | be happy in himself, respectable in society, and a bless- 
well-grown young fellow, with mild, yet noble features. | REV. ISAAC FIDLER. ing to the world, should persevere in the study of those 
By his side stood a woman, who was the only witness | : ye subjects whieh are calculated to enlarge the mind, me- 
against him. The moment the colonel began to exa-| Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, and Emigration, in| liorate the disposition, and promote the best interests 
mine this woman, the prisoner interrupted him; | ath nat Saas eae Senate. By the Rey. Isaac Fidler. Lon- of mankind, Demosthenes s application to study was 

“It is useless, Colonel,” he said; “I will confess every | : ° ‘ oof _ _,_ |Surprising. To be the more removed from noise, and 
thing; I stole this woman's handkerchief.” We are indebted to Messrs. Whittaker & Co. for |less subject to distraction, he caused a small chamber 

The Colonel; “You, Piter! why you passed for an| Mrs. Trollope’s pleasant fiction; and, as a compensa- | to be made for him under ground, in which he shut him- 
honorable man, and a good soldier.” ting balance, they now favor us with Mr. Fidler’s dull | self up sometimes for whole months, shaving on pur- 

Piter: “It is true, Colonel, that T have always en-| reality. The reverend gentleman went to America in| pose half his head and face, that he might not be ina 
deavored to satisfy my officers. I did not steal for my-| Very ill-humor, and returned, so far as we can under-| condition to go abroad. It was there, by the light of 
self: it was for Marie.” ‘stand, because neither his own nor his wife s temper |a small lamp, he composed those admirable Orations, 

The Colonel: “And who is this Marie?” ‘had been improved by the voyage. Mr. Fidler did not | which were said, by those who envied him, to smell of 

Piter: “Why. Marie who livese——there——in our | receive that preferment, which he thought himself’ en-! the oil, to unply they were too elaborate. “It is plain,” 
own country ——near Areneberg——where the great titled to in England, and therefore started for New-| replied he, “your's did not cost you so much trouble, 
apple-tree is——I shall, then, see her no more!” York, Sanserit, however, was at a discount among | He rose very early in the morning, and used to say, 

The Colonel: “I do not understand you, Piter; ex-|the wooden nutmeg sellers, and therefore he steamed | that “he was sorry when any workman was at his bus- 
plain yourself.” joff to Canada, The Bishop of Quebec here ofiered him) iness before him.” He copied Thucydides’ History 

Piter: “Well, Colonel, read this letter.” And he|@tmission among the Indians; but as his district would | eight times, with his own hand, in order to render the 
handed to the colonel a letter, every word of which is|have extended some sixty miles, and he could not ride,| style of that great man familiar to him. 

P and would not walk, he declined it. The Bishop’s an- KS : 
lswer ought to have touched him:— Importance or Puysican Epucation.—During child- 
sending you this letter by Arnold, a reeruit who has| “‘I myself,’ replied his lordship, ‘have performed | hood, fu ce ripen ye = pry int of 
enlisted into your regiment. I also send a silk purse jmuch greater journeys than the “~~ proposed to you, | : ae “ogee ‘d i] ” h pon < fe : nh < 
rey hh ST RE. SOM ‘ t lon foot and unattended. [ was a missionary for thirty- educ ation. A good and healthy organization is the ba- 
which I have made for you. I did not let my father see | ive years, at a period when the country was ine less|si* of all employment and of all enjoyment. Many 
that I pa apa jh 7 — a for doving | civilized state, and when greater self-denial than is re-| parents, however, are anxious to cultivate the mind at 
ong os hens a a Boast arg AE se quired of you, was unavoidably imposed on the preach-/the = yhenrthag. ped — ori - not in- 
back or not, I shall alwayslove you. I first con-|¢"S,0f the gospel. There is no part of my large diocese *'Vr) nee eae eee tee eee CO write, 
pene arg ate rcagpcge map age le |which I have not visited, and traveled on foot, with a| whilst their bodily constitution and health are over- 
ag 9 et mecccr en bpe probes. a. pi . up ny Bible, my sole companion and only solace, under my|looked. Children are shut up, forced to sit quiet, and 
ye mo When chall [ so nines seein? " What plotees| 8. What therefore is profiered to your acceptance, |» pane 2 nee ae yn roe — = 
me is the information I have received, that the officers|!% Rot to be compared, in labors and privations, to whet wt ears al ere T} b til ra Lappe 4 
ge A ibaa ; _ ’ Pages | has been experienced before you. But since you shrink | their mental powers are. 1€ bodily powers of such 
eee Zam, Cae pent Semmanes: eee you. But you from the undertaking, I have another ofierto make you.| Children are sooner exhausted, they sufler from dys- 
have still yi ona tt vad asaya = —— = “S| The gentleman on Yonge-street, on whom you called, | pepsia, headache, and a host of yond poe complaints: 
ie ett’ ge aa a oe  joflered youa house. ‘To this provision I will add from | — brain pelea hed sty own 8 wpe effusion; 
“ Your dear Marie, {™Y private income one hundred pounds annually; for [jan ot pepe wre . nde “ ow 4 © consequence 
+ om ? : , “ie * ‘do not know that the sum will be refunded me; but the | of such a violation of nature, It is in eed to be lament- 

P.S.—'T ry to send me something from France, not people of that village have often applied to me for a ed, that the influence of the physical on the moral part 

for fear | should forget you, but that I may always car-| resident minister, and I have never had so favorable an|°f man, is not sufficiently understood. There are pa- 





engraven on ny memory. 
“My dear friend, Piter,—I seize the opportunity of 


ry it about me. Kiss what you send, and I am sure | opportunity of gratifying them.’ ” jrents who will pay masters very dearly, in hope of giv- 
shall soon find out the place of your kiss. This last ofler was accepted; Mrs. Fidler was brought |ing excellency to their children, but who will hesitate 


When the Colonel had finished reading the letter, | from New York, and was all anxiety “to enter on her |t© spend the tenth part to procure them bodily health, 
Piter resumed: “Arnold,” he said, “delivered me this parsonage house.” “Dissatisfaction,” however, “soon| Some, by an absurd infatuation, take their own consti- 
letter last night, when I received my billet. I could) eyineed itself.” The lady could not immediately get| tutions as a measure of those of their children; and be- 
not sleep all night for thinking of Marie. In her letter possession; and although it is admitted, that every |ause they themselves in advanced life can support 
she asks me for something trom France. I had no body strove hard to make them comfortable, she “grew Confinement and intense application with little injury 
money. Ihave mortgaged my pay for three months,! more and more averse every hour to continue;” and/|to health, they conclude that their young and delicate 
in order to help my brother and cousin, who set out on| they packed up forthwith, and returned to England to| Children can do the same. Such notions are altogether 
their return home a few days since. This morning, on! ofier this dull volume, with their dislikes of America, |€froneous—bodily deformities, curved spines, and un- 
rising, | opened my window. A blue handkerchief and their praise of kings and aristocracies, as a peace-| fitness for various occupations and the fulfilment of fu- 
was drying upon a line, and it resembled the one be-| oMering for their former backslidings.—London Athen, |ture duties, frequently result from such misunderstood 
longing to Marie. ‘The color and the blue stripes were | ™ : = |management of children. The advantages of a sound 


actually the same. I was base enough to take it and| INcextous PanaLLeL.—The genius of Burns resem-| body are incalculable for the individuals themselves, 
|their friends, and their posterity. Body and mind 


put it into my knapsack, I went out into the street; |pled the pearl of Cleopatra, both in its worth and its| 
my conscience smote me, and I was returning to the fortune; the one was moulded by nature in secret, be-|ought to be cultivated in harmony, and neither of them 
4 at the expense of the other. Health should be the ba- 
| 


house to restore it to its owner, when this woman cae neath the depths of the ocean; the other was produced . : ‘ 
up to me, with the guard, and the handkerchief was) gid perfected by the same hand, in equal obscurity, on|*!8, 2nd instruction the ornament, of early education. 
jt orte ie s A s y; 


found in my possession. ‘his is the whole truth, The the banks of the Ayr. ‘The former was suddenly | The development of the body will assist the manifesta- 
Sapeentions require that I vate be shot;—let me be| brought to light, and shone for a season on the forehead | tions of the pees and it _— mental education oe 
shot instantly;—but do not despise me.” lof imperial beauty: , ss unexpectedly, | Coutribute to bodily health. The organs of the ment 

The judges were unable to conceal their emotion; | isc sey danger je 3 pop ae pd erty dg nme when they ar®too soon and too much ex- 
nevertheless they unanimously condemned Piter to| admiring nation in the keeping of a Scottish peasant. ercised, sufler and become unfit for their functions. 
death. He heard the sentence without emotion; then|'[he fate of both was the same: each was wantonly ‘This explains the reason why geniuses often descend 
edvancing towards his captain, requested the loan of dissolved in the cup of pleasure end quafied by its pos-|@t @ later age into the class of common men. Indeed, 
four francs. The captain gave him the money. He | sneses at one intem anole drau ht — Montgomery's Lec-| @Xperience shows, that among children of almost equal 
then approached the old woman, from whom he had | pures P ie 8 y dispositions, those who are brought up without partic- 
taken the handkerchief, and [ heard him utter these - ular care, and begin to read and to write, when their 
words: Earty Risinc.—Dr. Johnson says, that “no man|bodily constitution has acquired some solidity, soot 

“Madam, here are four francs; | know not whether ever rose to eminence in any calling, or got rich, who| overtake those who are dragged early to their spelling 
your handkerchief be worth more, but if it be, it costs| lay in bed after five o’clock in the morning.” books at the detriment of their bodily frame, 
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Tne Unironm Rotation or THE Eanta.—The earth 
which we inhabit is not precisely a spherical body, but 
a splieriod flattened at its poles, similar in shape to an 
orange. Its shortest diameter is about 7940 miles, its 
longest about 7966 miles; their difference being about 
26 miles. 

This body passes through its orbit, which is nearly a 
circle of 190,000,000 of miles in diameter, in a solar 
year; it also revolves uniformly upon its shorter di- 
ameter as an axis, so as to make acomplete rotation in 
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—_— eS 
must constantly tend to change the velocity and dura-| Warren Daxe.—Most of our readers are probably ae- 
tion of the earth’s rotation, and thus to produce the | quainted with the melancholy fate of this young man, who, 
evils which we have shown would result from such a|on the morning of Commencement at Union College, was 
change. It is, indeed, quite impossible to estimate the | drowned while bathing in the river. The following extract 
accumulation of mischief that would thus accrue, 1M |i. from a letter written by a Graduate of Union College toa 
one month, from ignorance in the application of human, | gentleman in this city, who has our best thanks for so po- 
animal, and mechanical agency ; but be bare reference |i; te1y complying with our wish to lay it before the public: 
to the facts may serve to excite a train of devotional 
meditation upon “ the goodness and mercy” that are| “ «Thou hast all seasons for thy time, O death!’ Our 
constantly engaged in a wide field of providential ope-|Commencement went off well; but the untimely death of 











23h. 56m. 4s. ; and that without the slightest variation, 


in all seasons of the year, and in all ages of the world.|real for being shut to the ken of our senses, since it is | dow over us. 
Laplace, from a comparison of numerous observations, open to the enraptured view of intellect and science.—| 
ancient and modern, affirms that this is decidedly and | People’s Magazine. 


‘ “oe . . | 
unquestionably the most uniform motion which the, 


universe presents to observation ; for, although the 
planetary rotations probably present the same positive | 
uniformity, it is not accompanied with equally decisive | 
evidence, 

Now, to the same time of rotation, there are two 
widely different forms, each of which is equally con- 


sistent with stability. Thus, if the earth were a homo- | 


geneous body, the ratio of the polar to the equatorial 


axis might be either that of 1 to 680, or that of 229 to| 
130; the latter of these is the one which actually exists; | 
its adoption is a proof of design, by which many incon- | 


veniences to the inhabitants are avoided, which, how- 


ever, cannot now be detailed, without deviating from | 


the immediate purpose of this article, 
The earth is constituted partly of solid, partly of 


liquid matter, known under the general distinctions of 


land and water. If the solid matter had been formed 
into a precise sphere, and then the water created, that 
water, as soon as the earth receives its rotation, would, 
by reason of the centrifugal force, have disposed itself 


about the equatorial regions, as to cover them entirely | 


with water. ‘t'o prevent this, a protuberance has been 
given to the equatorial regions ; and the forms, shapes 
depths, contour, &c., of the land and water respective- 
ly, have been so mutually adjusted, not only there, but | 
in every habitable part of the earth, as to promote, | 
most exquisitely, the well-being of the inhabitants, so 
long as the period of rotation remains what it at first 
was. There could be but one time of rotation that 
would thus allow the waters just to fill certain cavities, 
and yet not to overflow the hills; that is, that would 
compel the general surface of the liquid parts to har- 
monize with that of the solid parts; and to produce 
that time of rotation about a given axis, a given force 
must act at a given point, and in a given direction.— 
What but intelligence and design, operating for a be- 
nevolent purpose, could cause the union of these three | 
independent circumstances ? 

But farther, a more rapid rotation would cause more 
of the waters to flow towards the equatorial regions, 
and thus, if carried beyond a certain limit, to inundate 
the whole land there, and leave others dry; while a 
slower rotation would cause the waters to recede from 
the equatorial regions, and leave them dry, at the same 
time inundating the land in the temperate and other re- 
gions. So that the uniformity of rotation is essential 
to the well-being of the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
yet there isa constant tendercy to destroy that uni- 
formity, which is as constantly prevented by the be- 
nevolent operation of divine energy. 

To understand the reason of this, let the following 
facts be considered, In consequence of the rotatory mo- 
tion, night and day are always dividing between them 


ration which 1s thus laid open, and which is not the less| Warren Dake, my friend and classmate, cast a deep sha- 
He was about to go forth to meet the rude 
4 es and joyful anticipa- 
tions: but he left it in youth, and his numerous friends in 
lsorrow. His prospects were bright; not one in a class of 
leightyseven could boast of better, He went to the river to 
‘bathe about sun-rise, on Commencement morning, with 
ir . h : . ide fi |three others, only one of whom could swim. ‘The current 
sire to forget that we are growing older, and from |... rapid; they went, at Dake’s request, a mile down the 
a solicitude to conceal that fact from others. ‘There | iver to find a shallow place; they could not find any except 
are many ladies who had been in the habit of dressing such as had deep water immediately below. In one of these 
with becoming plainness, until the bloom of youth be-| places they proceeded to bathe, Dake was soon discovered 
gan to wither, but who have then, on a sudden, betray-|to be struggling in water beyond his depth. The swimmer 
ed an anxiety to shine out— went to his aid. Dake grasped him with the energy ofa 
«Like homely featur'd night, with many gems.”’ drowning man; he struggled manfully to bring poor I 
This policy is as mistaken as it is absurd and disin-|to the shore, but after being carried down by him three 
genuous. The ravages of time are not concealed by | times, he was forced to free himself or drown. Ever en- 
trinkets, paints, and jewelry. A profusion of artificial deavor was made to regain the body immediately—phys 


: lly b Weed ae Pehe abes 1e {clans called—and all things prepared for the purpose of 
)ornaments naturally begets the suspicion of the absence |... citation; but it was not found till about ten o'clock. 


of native attractions ; the inquiring eye soon detects) When the news came to our rooms, it seemed as if that 
the artifice, and the mind instinctively revolts at the in-| melancholy messenger, the spirit of death, had passed over 


__.|and careless world, full of high 





Tue Ornaments or Fapinc Beauty.—The rage 
for finery in dress, arises, not unfrequently, from a de- 


itended imposition. Neatness, plainness, healthful ex- 
ercise, simple diet, useful occupation, cheerfulness, 
‘early rising, constant advances in knowledge, and, 
jabove all, sweetness of temper, mildness, meekness, 
|kindness and patience, these are the aids and ornaments 
\of fading beauty, that will never disgrace or expose the 
|possessor. With these, the matron or the maid of for- 
ty, will be more truly attractive than the most splen- 


‘/did belle of eighteen, with all the paraphernalia of 
fashion, who sacrifices her health, neglects her mind, 


and suffers her heart to become the abode of envy, 
vanity, and every unlovely temper and corroding pas- 
sion.—Female Advocate, 
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*,” The next number will contain a Biographical Sketch 
of Lapy Mary Wortcey Monracu, and an interesting Po- 
em—‘‘Tue Battie or Princeton;’’ both written expressly 


for this paper. 








Governor’s Vistr.—His Excellency Gov. Marcy arrived 
in Buffalo on Friday evening last. On the following morn- 
ing he was waited on by the citizens generally, from a com- 
mittee of whom he received an invitation ‘‘to partake ofa 
public dinner, at this place, at such time as might suit his 
Excellency’s convenience.”” Gov. Marcy having accepted 
the invitation, and yesterday being fixed on to carry it into 
effect, longer opportunity has been afforded for ‘‘the cordial 
salutations of the citizens, who are ever ready to award to 
talents, integrity, and long and useful public services, that 
homage which is their due.”’ 





Common Counci.—At a meeting of the Common Council, 
held on Friday evening, Aug. 16, Jno. G. Camp, Esq. re- 





the surface of the earth; and the day as incessantly 
rousing into activity that half of the inhabitants over | 
whom the light of the sunis passing. "Thus many mill-| 


signed his office as Alderman of the Second Ward. On 
motion of Ald. Smrrn, the resignation was accepted, and the 


ions of human beings are incessantly performing some | Board passed a vote of thanks for his fidelity in the dis- 
mechanical action or other ; and many thousands of charge of the duties of his office. 


animals, and many thousands of machines of different 


kinds, are as incessantly performing mechanical opera-| 
and this with an! 


tions under their superintendence ; 


inconceivable variety of effort, of direction, and of place, | re 
In al} | they can complete the requisite preparations. 


over the entire habitable surface of the globe. 
these actions, except those which are so regulated by | 
refined knowledge and skill as to produce a maximum) 
of effect with a given effort (not one in ten thousand | 
probably) there is a positive loss of mechanical power. | 
What secomes or iT? Since action and reaction are | 
equal and opposite, the amount of these losses of pow- 


| 





Removat.—We learn from a contemporary, that Jxo. G. 
Camp and O. Fotrert, Esqrs. having purchased part of the 
lcity of Sandusky, are about to proceed thither as soon as 
joth gen- 
tlemen are highly respected in Buffalo, and will carry with 
them the good wishes of their fellow-citizens. 





Mais tro Caxapa.—Our subscribers in Cenada are re- 
spectfully informed, that in consequence of a Post-office 
regulation, it is indispensably necessary that ‘‘all postage 


er is expended upon the earth, the necessary fulcrum |°" "€WsPapers sent into Canada, shall be paid at the offices 


of all our movements. 


Now, either all these millions Where they are first deposited, or at the frontier office, be- 


of losses of power, incessantly occurring, must be di-| fore they are transmitted to Canada.’’ Should it be incon- 
rected towards the centre of the earth, which is infi-| venient to any of our subscribers in Canada, to make the 
nitely improbable, or they must so cecur, as every mo-|requisite arrangements at the frontier office, we will pay 


iment just to counterbalance and annihilate each other, | the postage at this office, and charge it to them at the end 
which is also almost infinitely improbable; or they | of the eo - ’ 


the college buildings, and hid them beneath his dismal wing 

|from the bright joy that was to burst upon them on the day 
‘of commencement festivities; nay, as if the mournful angel 
| was even then riding on the mists of the morning, bearing 
|the spirit of our beloved class-mate upward from the bosom 
lof the deceitful Mohawk. <A brother-in-law and three sis- 
|ters, who came from home, (Greenfield, Saratoga county, ) 
|to hear him deliver the Hebrew oration, which was his ap- 
|pointment, found him a corpse; and instead of carrying him 
full of life and hope to his parents in the evening, carried 
to them his body swollen by water and mangled by the grap- 
ple. Thus perish the prospects of men. Hefwas all pre- 
pared to take his first degree from earthly jndges; but he 
has taken his first, last, and only degree from the Judge of 
all. He was one of the best scholars in his class, and uni- 
versally beloved both by officers and students. In him lite- 
rature has lost an admirer and an ornament—we deplore 
the loss; and his afflicted parents an affectionate and duti- 
ful son—we sympathize in their grief.’’ 


SUBSRCIPTIONS IN ADVANCE 


Have been received for the First Volume of the Literary Inquires, 
from the following persens:—A. H. Armstrong, Fredonia; 8, Ww 
Abbott, Springville; Geo, D. Atkins and G. W. Allen, Buffalo, C 
Barker, Fredonia; Messrs. Burrows, Albion; J, Barr, Cleveland; 
I. H. Brown, No. East; Z. Britton, So. Boston; EK. Bent, Pontiag; 
J. W. Brown, T. Barwell, Luden de Bie, Darius Barton, and M. 
Brayman, Buffalo; N. Bennett, Williamsville; A. Brayman, Ham- 
burgh; Henry Chaney and Rey. D. Cole, Fredonia; Mr. Conkti 
and J. 8. Clarke, Cleveland; J. Caldwell, jan., Rochester; Ja 
Compton, Mountain Ridge; 8. N. Callender, H. Case (two copies), 
P. Churchill, Dr. Caryl, A. Cutler, A. P. Childs, and H. 1. Case, 
Buflalo; A. Durkee, Fredonia; P. Durkee, Attica; L. 1. Draper, 
Lockport; Dr. Dellenbaugh, J.T. Doty, J. Davenport, and John 
Dyas (one year from 11th number), Buflalo; A. Dinsmore, St. Ca- 
tharine’s; ©. D. Ferris, O. Follett, J. Foote, and Nelson Ford (one 
year from 1th number), Buffalo; L. B. Grant, Forrestville; Russel 
Goodrich, Hamb. on the Lake; Miss Angelina Gray, Attiea; L. 
Gould, Conneaut; W. Porter Gould and Jas, N. Granger, Buffalo; J. 
Howard, jun. and Wm. Cullen Hoyt, Willink; Rev. Joy Handy, 
R. H. Houghton, end William 8. Hart, Fredonia; Mr. Huntingdon, 
Cleveland; EF. Sill Hawley, Union College; Miss Mary Ann Ham, 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Alfred Handy, Sardinia; Seth C, awiey. 
Joseph House, L. P. Hubbard, and Major Joy Handy Buffalo; In. 
8. Ingersoll, Hambureh on the Lake; Wm. Joy, Buflalo; Dr. D") 
Lee, Forrestville; Wm. Lewis, jun. (one year, from No. 10,) and 
EK. A. Lester, Fredonia; Jno. T. Lacy, Fort Ni ara, C, » 
Niagara Falls; R. P. Marvin, Jamestown; J. Mack, Silver Creek, 
A. M. Mitchel and 8. W. Mitchel, Mountain Ridge; Sylvester Me- 
Nitt, Shawnee; Mr. Martin, Morgan and Paddleford, W. Newman, 
and Mr. Newcomer, Buffalo; H. Putnam, Attiea; Alvin Patterson, 
Huron, Ohio; Piddineton aud Humphries, Buffalo; Col. A, 

and Jno. O. Riley, Willink; J. M. Robinson, Albany; Ans, 
Perry; Henry Richards, Hamburgh; Rowe and Warren, Kenne- 
dy’s Mills; 8. L. Rood, Jerry Radcliffe, W. Buxton, and C 
Randall, Buflalo; Judah Swill, Jamestown; Austin Smith, West 
field; Col. M. D. Snow and Wm. M. Snow, Fredonia; 8, Shaw, 
Springville; Jas. D. Shuler, Lockport; Rog. Strong, Thetford, Vt; 
H. Seymour, A. H. Stowell, G. Stow, Julius Sackett, A. 8. Swi 
and Jno. H. Selkrogg, Bufialo; C. Tucker, Fredonia; Rev. E 
Tucker, Philadelphia; E. H. Thomson, Cleveland; Mr. Tone, 
chester; C. P. Turner, Attica; Miss Emma Tyrrell, Chelsea 
Tillinghast, Townsend and Coit, B. Thomas, and Rev. E. Tucker, 
Buffalo; Mr. Vandevoort, Tonawanta; Mr. Vosburgh, Buffalo; A. 
H. Walker, Fredonia; John Wilbur, Lodi; Dr, Rufus Whitney, 
Gainesville; Mrs. Wheeler, D. Welty, A. W. Wilgus, and Thos. 
H. Wright (two copies), Buffalo. 





To Corre .—We have several poetic effusions on hand, 
some of which will opgere in our next. Just before this paper went 
to press, we reccived the Rochester communication, which we have 
scarcely had time to examine. Iwill havea place in the next num- 
ber, and we — hall be happy to hear again from the writer. 





*.* We take the present opportunity of noms that we wish tt 
be distinctly understood, that all the articles h may be recelyed 
for our October premiams will be at the disposal of the Editor; and 
also, that if the Committee should deem the articles of any 

ment unworthy of the premium, they will be at liberty to actin ae- 





cordance with such conviction, 
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eral features might be, ever beheld the same local objects, 
in the same color, shape, and character. The heavenly 
bodies alone appear to us the identical luminaries, in size, 
lustre, movement, and relative rae which they appear- 
when— 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 











TO HELEN. 


“The Druids of Gaul and Britain gathered and cut the missletoe, ed to Adam and Eve in paradise, 
with a gold knife, only when the moon was six days old, and being ‘At their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
afterwards consecrated by certain forms, it was considered a9 an Both turned, and under open sky adored 
antidote to poisons,’’ &c. The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 

Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 


Dear Helen, take this simple bough! And starry pole.’ 


’Tis charmed with magic lore; | 
The broken heart, or broken vow, 
Alike it can restore. 


Paradise Lost, book iv. 


| They appear to us the same as they did to Noah and his 
|family, when they descended from the ark into the silence 
lof an unpeopled world; and as they did to the builders of 
| Babel, when the latter projected a tower whose top should 
jreach to heaven. ‘They appear to us in the same battle ar- 
lray as they were seen by Deborah and Barak, when ‘the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera;’ in the same 
\sparklir g constellations as they were seen by the Psalmist, 
jcompelling him to exclaim—*When I consider the heavens, 
jthe work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained, Lord! what is man that Thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him?’ Once 
'more,—and, O'1! how touching is the thought!—the stars, 
|the unchanging stars, appear to us with the same placid 
jmagnificence as they were seen by the Redeemer of the 
world, when, ‘having sent the multitude away, he went up 
into a mountain apart to pray; and when evening was come, 
|he was there alone,’ and ‘continued all night in prayer to 


If one true heart e’er sighed to thee, 4 
Bat, hapless, sighed in vain; 

*T will soothe his tender agony, 
And mitigate his pain. 


Or should your dear one truant prove, 
And praise some other fair; 

‘Twill bring him back to tender love, 
And every wrong repair. 


Twill hide thy thoughts from lover's eyes, 
This bough, while thou dost keep;— 
Beneath thy pillow when it lies, 
Twill lull thee——fust to sleep. 


Then take, O take this wond'rous bough, 
So charmed with magie spell; 


O give me back my bended bow! Watts. 
My cap and feathers, give them back! 
To chase o'er hills the bounding roe, 


Or follow in the otter’s track. 


Fach thought my heart has buried now, \God.’ (Matt. xiv. 23. Luke vi. 12.) 

Twill quickly, truly tell. B. ea 

‘Cold mountains and the midnight air 
eer <p an Ia ai | Witnessed the fervor of his prayer; 

THE INDIAN STUDENT'S SONG. { The desert his temptations knew, 
His conflict and his victory too.’ 
' 
| 


‘The stars, then, have been the points where all that ever 
lived have met: the great, the small, the evil, and the good; 
| the prince, the warrior, statesman, sage; the high, the low, 
jthe rich, the poor; the bond and the free; Jew, Greek, 
'Seythian, and Barbarian;—every man that has looked up 
jfrom the earth to the firmament, has met every other man 
jamong the stars, for all have seen them alike, which can be 


Ve took me from the forest wild, 

Where all is bright, is free, is blest; 
And said the Indian hunter's child 

In classic halle and bowers should rest. 


jsaid of no other images in the visible universe! hence, by a} 


Long have I dwelt within these walls, |sympathy neither affected nor overstrained, we can at plea- 
Have pored o’er ancient pages long— |sure bring our spirits into nearer contact with any being 
[hate these antiquated halls, ‘that has existed, illustrious or obscure, in any age or coun- 
I hate the Grecian poet's song. i try, by fixing our eyes—to name no other—on the evening 
jor the morning star, which that individual must have beheld 


My soul was framed for nobler deeds! : : 
; a hundred, and a hundred times, 


This form o'er Indian plains to roam! 
Your bell ofeall no more Theed, 
But sigh to see my childhood’s home. 


‘In that same place of heaven where now it shines,’ 
and with the very aspect which the beautiful planet wears 
to us, and with which it will continue to smile over the 


There still my brother bounds as free Oe ; . “en 
couch of dying or the cradle of reviving day. 


As the wild heron’s soaring wing; 
There, too, my sisters think of me, THE CHEROKEE CHIEF. 


As their low chant at eve they sing. . : 
. siti “A Cherokee chief, having heard that white men could 


communicate their thoughts by means of certain figures im- 
pressed on soft or hard substances, set himself the task of 
inventing a series of strokes, straight and crooked, up, 
down, and across, which should represent all the words in 
the Indian language. These, however, became so numer- 
ous and so refractory in their resemblances, that he must 
have given up the work in despair, had he not recollected 
that the sounds or syllables, of which all words consisted, 
were comparatively few, though capable of infinite combi- 
nation. To these, then, he applied his most approved 
jee wees | SYmbols, which, in the course of time, he reduced to two 


There, too, perhaps! away, away! 
I can not think and linger here; 

In dreams I hear her lonely lay, 
In dreams I see the silent tear. 





'Tis done, ‘tis past, and free as air, 
I drink the breath of forest glade; 
On, on! nor toil, nor footsteps spare— 
I seek the deepest, wildest shade. 
Buflalo, July 6th, 1933. G. 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. hundred; and, latterly, it is said, that he has brought them 


down as low as eighty; and that by these he can accurately 
express the whole vocabulary of his mother-tongue. It is 
to be observed, in abatement of this marvelous effort of a 
savage mind, that the primary idea of writing was suggest- 
ed to it, not originally conceived by it.”’ 

‘When I am a man!”’ is the poetry of childhood;— ’ - 
¢©When I was achild!’’ is the poetry of age. FROM SPURZHEIM’S PRINCIPLES, ETC. 


? 


FROM MONTGOMERY'S LECTURES. 


POETRY OF CHILDHOOD AND AGE, 





THE FIRMAMENT. A MOTHER'S DUTY. 





Speaking of the deep-blue vault of the firmament, he calls| ‘A mother ought to attend to the first education of her 


it “that impenetrable veil, which is itself the only perfect| boys and to that of her girls entirely, but let useful know-| 


emblem of eternity, and is eternity made visible."’ 
be single individuals among girls who have a great disposi- 
fare alle aalic sali Bias | tion to learn languages, let them exercise their talent, but 
“But in a peculiar, and, to a self at east, an intensely let them not be a standard for girls in general. [am sure 
interesting view, the stars are ‘the poetry of heaven. In| that few of them, as well as of boys, will be greatly delighted 
common with the sun and moon, they are the only unchang- ; j d 
- Retin gelled all wanes thes rere eve * ¢h: . 

ing and actual objects, which all eyes that were ever opened |that, on account of this acquirement, girls become better 
to the light, and lifled to the sky, have seen precisely as we | wiyes and better mothers. and that they will, for this rea- 
see them, and precisely as they shall be seen by posterity |son, gain the affection of their husbands. Rich and inde- 
to the end of time. Rivers stray from their channels; moun- pendent females certainly should be occupied, and if they 
tains are shattered by earthquakes, undermined by waters, |be married without having children, some may be entertain- 
or worn by the stress of elements; forests disappear, and/|ed by the study of languages, ancient and modern, No 
cities rise up in their place; cities, again, are tumbled into] sensible man will object to this, the question is only what 
ruins; all the w _ —— — like their framer; and on | shall be the general rule and what the exception. [t, how- 
those maf oe nage throug rout the habitable globe, Is ever, still seems to me, that even such ladies might become 
written Mutability. ie entire aspect of the earth, whether) more useful to their fellow-creatures, and more meritorious 
waste or cultivated, peopled or solitary, is perpetually un-| by other occupations.” ; 
dergoing transformation. Shakspeare says, ‘no man ever 
bathed twice in the same river.’ [t may as truly be said, 
though the process is slower, that no two generations} ‘No school education, strictly speaking, ought to begin 


STARS THE PORTRY OF HEAVEN, 


SCHOOL EDUCATION, 


ledge precede that which is merely secondary. ‘There may | 
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MISCELLANY. 

Excess is tHe Pursurr or KnowLeper.—T he prin- 
cipal end why we are to get knowledge here, is to make 
use of it for the benefit of ourselves and others in this 
world; but if by gaining it we destroy our health, we 
labor for a thing that will be useless in our hands; and 
if by harassing our bodies, (though with a design to 
render ourselyes more useful,) we deprive ourselves of 
the abilities and opportunities of doing that good we 
might have done with a meaner talent, which God 
thought sufficient for us, by having denied us the 
strength to improve it to that pitch which men of stron- 
ger constitutions can attain to, we rob God of so much 
service, and our neighbor of all that help, which, in a 
state of health, with moderate knowledge, we might 
have been able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by 
overloading it, though it be with gold and silver: and 
precious stones, will give his owner but an ill account 
of his voyage.— Locke. 

















Gexerat Purnam.—Few men have been more re- 
markable than General Putnam for the acts of success- 
'ful rashness to which a bold and intrepid spirit frequent- 
ily prompted him. 
|” When he was pursued by General Tryon at the head 
|of fifteen hundred men, his only method of escape was 
| precipitating his horse down the steep declivity of the 
rock called Horseneck ; and as none of his pursuers 
dared to imitate his example, he escaped. 

But an act of still more daring intrepidity, was his 
venturing to clear in a boat, the tremendous waterfalls 
of Hudson’s river. This was in the year 1756, when 
Putnam fought against the French and their allies, the 
Indians. He wasaccidentally with a boat and five men, 
on the eastern side of the river, contiguous to these 
falls. His men, who were on the opposite side, inform- 
ed him by signal, that a considerable body of savages 
were advancing to surround him, and there was nota 
ioment to lose. Three modes of conduct were at his 
option—to remain, fight, and be sacrificed ; to attempt 
to pass to the othet side exposed to the full shot of the 
enemy ; or to sail down the water falls with almost a 
certainty of being overwhelmed. These were the only 
alternatives. Putnaim did not hesitate, and jumped into 
the boat at the fortunate instant, for one of his com- 
panions, who was at a little distance, was a victim to 
the Indians. His enemies soon arrived, and discharged 
their muskets at the boat before he could get out of 
their reach. No sooner had he escaped this danger 
through the rapidity of the current, but death present- 
ed itself ina more terrific form. Rocks, whose points 
projected above the surface of the water ; large masses 
of timber that nearly closed the passage; absorbing 
gulfs, and rapid descents, for the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, left him no hope of escape but by a miracle, 
Putnam however placed himself at the helm, and direct- 
ed it with the utmost tranquillity. His companions 
saw him with admiration, terror, and astonishment, 
avoid with the utmost address the rocks and threaten- 
ing gulfs, which they every instant expected to devour 
him. He disappeared, rose again, and directing his 
course across the only passage which he could possi- 
bly make, he at length gained the even surface of the 
river that flowed at the bottom of this dreadful cascade. 
The Indians were no less surprised. This miracle as- 
tonished them almost as much as the sight of the first 
Europeans that approached the banks of this river.— 
They considered Putnam as invulnerable; and they 
thought that they showld offend the Great Spirit, if 
they attempted the life of a man that was so visibly 
under his immediate protection. 
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Set ES 
| Sympatny.—While the novel of Kenilworth was 
|going through the press, a gentleman called on its 
| printer, the late Mr. Ballantine, to settle some busi- 


ness, and found him in an agony of sorrow. It was 


: | some time before the visitor could extract an answer 
| with the study of classics. On the other hand, | doubt! 


irom the worthy gentleman, but at length he said, “For 
Giou’s sake, leave me alone. I have been so deeply af- 
tected by the death of poor Amy Robsart, that I can 
not attend to any business to-day.” 


Proeress or Taxatrtx.—A country bookseller 
sent toa house in the row, in which one of the partners 
is unmarried, for “The ‘Taxed Hermit’s Manual;” the 
bachelor was alarmed at the thought of a tax upon celi- 
bacy, until it was discovered that the book intended 
was the T'axidermist’s Manual.— Lond. Ath. 





Nick Prererence.—“Do you like poetry?” said a 
‘re is fri “ rect? : 
Frenchman to his friend. ‘“O yes!” replied the other, 








dwelling succeseively on one spot, however marked its gen- | before seven years of age."’ 


‘next to prose!” 
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